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TO SOURCE THE WORLD'S BEST SEAFOOD 

WE HAD TO CHART 
OUR OWN COURSE 


Seafood sourced not only for freshness and favor, but for safety and sustainability is hard to come by. 

That's why we have the most rigorous standards in the industry and our own distribution and monitoring 
facilities. When you shop with us, you can count on the best choices available, including protection for 
at-risk species, water quality and wildlife. There's still more work to be done, but we are committed to 
sustainable seafood. And we set our course to meet the highest expectations and values of all — yours. 



WHOLEFOODSMARKET.COM/SEAFOOD 
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Come aboard as we cast off in search of the world’s finest seafood: sumptuous 
lobster pot pie from the North Atlantic islands of Saint-Pierre and Miquelon (page 
40); clam-and-shrimp-packed risotto from the Oregon coast (page 64); Croatia’s 


rustic fish stew (page 52); Cantonese steamed sea bass fragrant with ginger and 
garlic (page 78); and so much more. Plus, guides to buying the best fish and cooking 

tips and techniques from the pros. The voyage starts on page 38. 

Above: clam risotto with grilled shrimp from Ocean Bleu @ Gino’s in Newport, Oregon (see page SO for recipe). 
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Cover Seafood Pasta (see " Catch of the Day: Bucatini at Frutti di Mare , ” page 71) Photograph r v Andre Bar a mows ki 

Send all editorial questions, comments, and suggestions to 15 East 32nd Street, New York, NY 10016. You may also reach our editorial department via fax at 2 '2/2 19-7420, ore-mail us at ed itifc' save ur.com. 

For reprints, e-mai reprintsi&bonn iercorp.com. 
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• Vienna j 

ents of Bliss 

Graz 

jrney, a lifetime of memories. 

Mozart. Klimt, Beethoven. Moser, Haydn. Austria long set the pace for music, 
art, and design— and a century later, that explosion is happening again, 

Throughout the country, old legends mingle seamlessly with new creativity. 

High-calibre festivals reflect this surge, as does the incredible wine scene, 
and a sophisticated culinary movement: farmers, chefs and winemakers 
deepening their historic connections to all things seasonal and local. That 
innovation that became synonymous with Austria? its stronger than ever, 



Plan your unique vacation 

austria. info/bliss 



Connect with us 

facebook.com/austriatravelinfo 



Order the Austria Travel Magazine 

travel ©austria.info 


Aust 

Mom 

A singular jo 



1_Capital of Culinary Delights 

When you hear gourmets rave about Austrian delicatessen, they're talking 
about food from Graz, the country's gastronomy-wild southernmost city. With 
its mild, almost Mediterranean climate, Graz inspires a close relationship with 
nature - which, in turn, plays out happily in kitchens throughout the city. From 
its wine bars to coffeehouses to restaurants, you will sample regional delicacies 
made from fresh products from the surrounding Styrian regions. Southern light 
cooking dominates in summer, and the city flocks around the countless outdoor 
restaurants. Winter brings traditional alpine cuisine, famed Christmas markets, 
and some of the cozier meals you'll find in Europe, www.visitgraz.com 



2_Gut Purbach: 
Fine Art & Cuisine 

Barely an hour south of Vienna lies a 
lovely secret: the ancient and beautiful 
village of Purbach. It is home to a 
dazzling wine and culinary scene — 
including one of Europe’s top restau- 
rants, Gut Purbach. It is a place for 
gourmets looking for the unexpected, 
Chef Max St i eg I 's cooking is inspired 
by the age-old practice of using every 
part of an animal combined with a 
slow-food approach to using only 
wholesome and seasonal ingredients. 
And his wine list features the best 
grapes from the region: Blaufrankisch, 
Pinot Blanc, and Chardonnay to 
name a few, www.gutpurbach.at 



3_Burgenland’s 

Vinotheques 

An hour southeast of Vienna lies the 
Burgenland region, famous for its 
sunny climate, excellent red wines and 
award winning sweet wines. Explore 
this hidden treasure of Austria and dis- 
cover some of Europe’s most exciting 
winemakers. Local vintners often join 
forces to create vinotheques, a mix 
of cultural center and elaborate wine 
tasting room. A prime example is the 
Weinkulturhaus in Gols, minutes from 
Lake Neusiedl. In a beautiful historic, 
vaulted cellar, choose from over 400 
excellent wines, taste the wines or 
start on a leisurely walk through the 
region, www.weinburgenland.at 


© Osterreich Werbung / Peler Burgstaller; © Graz Tourismus [1]; © Gut Puifcach [2]; © NTG Mike Ranz [3] 
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Source 

Crayfish, crawdads, mud bugs- — 
by any name, these freshwater 
crustaceans are a delicious 
addition to all manner of dishes. 
By Felicia Campbell 

30 

Ingredient 

A chef falls for versatile, sustain- 
able sardines — grilled, cured, 
braised, even baked in an 
irresistible casserole. By Mary Sue 
Milliken 

86 

Pantry 

Where to find ingredients, equip- 
ment, and more from this issue. 
By Kellie Evans 

90 

Moment 

Catching air while catching 
dinner off the coast of Myanmar. 
Photograph by Nicholas Reynard 
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KEEP CLIMBING 

A DE LTA : * 


UPGRADE TO THE 
MOST UPGRADES 


Sometimes the best destination you're looking for is on the flight itself. 
Fortunately, Delta offers the most seat upgrades of any airline, so you 
can move on up more often. Which means more opportunities to enjoy 
the extra inches, extra amenities, and Priority Boarding. Whether it is 
a bump to Economy Comfort"' or First Class you're looking for, you'll 
find more of it. In fact, you'll find the most of it. 

DELTA.COM 
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rooms and Shellfish) 18 
Tremblement de Terre (The Earth- 
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Clam Risotto with Grilled Shrimp 80 
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Parmesan-Crusted Halibut with Broc- 
coli Rabeand Mashed Potatoes 83 
Roasted Garlic and Dungeness Crab 
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Shortbread Parfait 85 

Tuna Sandwiches 

Curried Tuna Sandwich 79 
Edamame-Miso Tuna Sandwich. 79 
Fennel-Orange Tuna Sandwich 79 
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MASTERS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 
Forever Cheese. NY 11106 * forevercheese.com 
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COTES 
DU RHONE 

WINE & CUISINE TOUR 

From Lyon to Avingnon 

Uncork the Cotes du Rhone with 
the very best of Lyon, Valence, 
Chateauneuf-du-Pape, and Avignon, 
paired with casual and gourmet French 
cuisine, beautiful landscapes, villages, 
and charming hotels. This exclusive 
itinerary is offered by Rhone Rangers 
Tours, the travel arm of the famed 
il Rhone Rangers” wine consortium. 

Your trip will be customized by leading 
Rhone wine experts and any vintner 
preferences you may have. Extensions 
to Paris, Bordeaux, and other parts of 
France can be easily arranged. 



EXCLUSIVE TO SAVEUR READERS 

Pre-trip phone consultation with a local 
Rhone wines expert to plan private winery 
visits and culinary experiences just for you. 

For more information contact: 

KEN NEIBAUR 

Tours. Cardona Bungey Travel 

65 0 . 473 ■ 8 50 2 ; ken@carcloza.com 
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Three Maui appetizers 


TO WHET 

YOUR APPETITE 



Join us as we celebrate Maui's 
rich farm-to-table heritage. 

East Maui Taro Festival 

May j, 2014 

From nourishing taro to lovely 
hula , it)s u day of food and fun, 

Kapalua Wine & Food Festival 

June 12-15* * OI 4 
Celebrating epicurean excellence 
and Maui^ culinary bounty. 


Ka‘anapaii Fresh 

August 2014 

A resort-wide showcase of creative 
cuisine and unique experiences. 


Events subject to change. 
Visit gohawaii.com/tnaui/events. 


MAUI 

MOLOKA'I ■ L A N A'l 


For Love of Fish 

Caring for the ocean and cooking seafood go swimmingly together 


There is a photograph I keep on my wall It is 

of me at age 19 in scuba gear, standing beside 
tbc Red Sea after a dive. Its a reminder of my 
favorite place to be: beneath the water, where 
Tve often returned since I first sank into the 
teeming Hawaiian blue at age 14, I'm lucky to 
have harvested urchins from California’s kelp 
beds, trailed turtles on the Great Barrier Reef 
and spied on cels off the coast of Costa Rica, 

Yet I fed my luck running out. Ifie abun- 
dance I saw 36 years ago isn’t what I see when 
I dive today, f isheries are in trouble. In this 
context, how can say el- r dedicate an issue to 
seafood? I d argue, how can we not? 

As science writer Erik Vance puts it, A . .if 
everyone who cared about the oceans stopped 
eating fish, the only people eating fish would 
be people who don’t care about the oceans. I 
care ardently about the oceans. I also love sea- 
food. Like the writers in this issue, I’ve feasted 
on lobsters in the North Atlantic (page 40), 
langoustines in Croatia (page 52), and wild 
salmon in Oregon (page 64). Back home, at 
my local Whole Foods, where the fish comes 
from occan-fricndly sources, 1 pick up soft- 
shelled clams and Atlantic mackerel to cook. 


Recently, chef Mary Sue Mil liken 
reminded me that 70 percent of the seafood 
consumed in thcU.S. is eaten in restaurants. 
I hat makes some sense; chefs know best how 
to choose and prepare fish. But we Ye included 
chefs know-how in these pages — Milliken 
on sardines (page 30), Eric Ripen: on filleting 
a fish (page 46), and much more — to encour- 
age you, too, to cook seafood at home, 

I believe that when we know how to select 
and steam a whole bass (page 78) or clean a 
crab and save the parts we’d otherwise discard 
for stock (page 67) — when we learn to bring 
out the delicious qualities of these foods- — we 
come to care more about them. Just as we’d 
seek out the brightest farmers’ market peas or 
the tastiest free-range chicken, we’ll look to 
our fishmonger for the best fish. We 11 want 
it wild, fresh-caught, as local as possible; well 
try new fish, ranging beyond cod and tuna to 
smaller, sustainable, tasty types like sardines. 
We ll take that mindset out to dinner, too. 

And to what end? To save the ocean? 
Well, sure. Both for the fish and for 
those of us who really enjoy eating them. 
— BETSY Andrews, Executive Editor 
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100,000 COCKTAILS 

lOO EVENTS 

5 DAYS 

3 BOROUGHS 

1 EPIC PARTY AT THE 
NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 

ZERO EXCUSES 
TO STAY HOME 


MANHATTANCOCKTAILCLASSIC.COM 




ish and Festivities from the World of Food, Plus Agenda, 


Agenda, The Art of the Meal, One Fish, Two Fish 16 Fab Flakes 18 Seeing Green 20 Pride of St, Augustine, Fish Heads 22 

Above, Brenda Fuller, a waitress at Q'S teen’s in St Augustine, Florida * See story on page 22 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT 

Obviously, if you don't love life, you can't enjoy an oyster. 


One Fish. 


When is a fish not a fish? 
When it's one of these 
piscine treats, Fish were 
an early Christian symbol 
Ocbfhus, Greek for fish, 
is an acronym for "Jesus 
Christ, God's Son, Savior"), 
and 1 fish-shaped breads 
remain an Easter tradition 
across Europe. 2 Goldfish 
crackers came to the U.S. 
from Switzerland in 1962, 
Of all the gummy fish in the 
sea, we're partial to 3 Vi- 
dal's raspberry sharks and 
4 Hanbo's lemon clown 
fish. 5 Marshmallow-filled 
Cadbury chocolate fish are 
a New Zealand mainstay. 6 
Japanese taiyaki pancakes 
symbolize happiness. In 
France on April 1, paper 
fish are taped to people's 
backs, Chocolatier Jacques 
Torres makes a 7 chocolate 
po/sson d'Avrll for the 
pranked. Italian bakers 
craft S langoustines and 9 
octopuses from marzi- 
pan. 10 Wadden black 
licorice fish are a classic 
Dutch treat. llCluize! milk 
chocolate sardines come 
in a faux tin. 12 Malaccas 
lingonberry Swedish Fish 
ho nor Sweden's herring 
industry, —Ceritoa Buskk 
an dAllie Wrst 


— Eleanor Clark, T n e O vs t e h s o f L o c m a a i a o u eh, i 9 5 9 


The Art of the Meal 


12-13 

Fete de la Coquille 
Saint- Jacques 
(Sea Scallop Festival) 

ERQUY r FRANCE 

This busy fishing port 
marks the end of scal- 
lop season with a bang. 
Sample scallops doz- 
ens of ways— including 
sauteed in garlic and 
butter, and poached in 

( continued on page S3) 


I'd always associated the 19th-century 

French painter Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec 
with cancan dancers and ladies of the night* 
two of his favorite subjects. But in 2010, when 
I was living in Toulouse, France* I stumbled 
upon a cookbook he'd written. Entitled Lari 
de la Cuisine, the book* published posthu- 
mously by his friend Maurice Joyant, is filled 
with bizarre recipes, illustrated menus, and 
Lautrecs own sketches. As I pored over it, 1 
realized that Lautrcc was also passionate about 


strong cocktails, extravagant meals, and, per- 
haps most of all* the element of surprise. 

In his atelier on rue Oaulaincourt in Mont- 
martre, Lautrec cooked extraordinary feasts* 
often coupling the meal with some crazy 
antic. Once, after having seen a man box- 
ing a kangaroo, he was inspired to prepare 
the exotic marsupial for his friends. When he 

Sole with mushrooms and shellfish and an 
earthquake cocktail. See page 18 for recipes. 


AGENDA 

April 2014 
Seafood Edi ti on 

l 

ANNIVERSARY 

Dial -A- Fish 

197G r AUSTRALIA 

For April Fool's Day 
the Australian nightly 
news program This 
Day Tonight ran a seg- 
ment about a fake in- 
vention known as the 
Dial-O-Fish, a fishing 
rod that could be set 
to catch any desired 
species. Hundreds of 
viewers took the bait 
and called in wanting 
to know where they 
could buy one, 

11-13 

Original Down Town 
Lake Charles 
C raw ft s h F est i va 1 

LAKE CHARLES, 
LOUISIANA 

More than 10,000 
pounds of crawfish are 
boiled, barbecued, and 
etouffeed at this shin- 
dig, where fans of the 
crustacean compete in 
an eating contest and 
two-step to zydeco. 
Info: downtoivneraw 
fest.com 
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If 


Kitchen by award-winning designer Matthew Patrick Smyth, Design pieces from his personal collection, 


WHAT WILL A 


SPARK? 


It could be anything. An idea. A feeling. A world of possibility. It’s 
what you'll discover with the new Jenn-Air“ gas cooktop. It offers 
powerful heat and refined control, with an 18,000 BTU burner that goes 
as low as 2,200 BTUs. And its simmer burner gives you an even more 
delicate flame. Sleekly redesigned, its details can take a kitchen — 
or an evening — somewhere entirely new. 


Discover more at jennair.com 


ENN-AIR 





As if you needed 
even more to love 
about Philadelphia. 



Coming soon- 
even more ripe strawberries 
in every tub! 





© 2014 Kraft Foods 
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Sole au Vin Blanc 

(Sole with Mushrooms and Shellfish) 

SERVES 2 

This shellfish-sauced dish (pictured on page 
16} is adapted from artist Henri de Toulouse 
Lau trees The Art of Cuisine (Henry Holt and 
Company, 1966), Toulouse-Lautrec used 
Dover sole, but any fillet — tilapia, turbot, or 
even salmon — will work. 



Clockwise from top left: the Toulouse- 
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tbsp, unsalted butter 

tbsp, bread crumbs 

tbsp, minced parsley 

6-oz, skinless fillets Dover or grey sole 

Kosher salt and freshly ground black 

pepper, to taste 

oz. white button mushrooms, sliced 
cup dry white wine 

oz. small shrimp, peeled and de veined, 
tails removed 


Lautrec painting Monsieur Boileau at the 
Cafe (1893); a poster of cancan dancers; 
Toulouse-Lautrec; a cafe concert poster. 


8 cockles or littleneck clams, scrubbed 
8 mussels, scrubbed 


couldn’t find kangaroo in Paris, he had his 
butcher sew a pouch onto a sheep. Another 
time, after an expansive dinner, he told guests 
he would be taking them out for dessert. That 
“dessert" turned out to be a feast for the eyes 
only- a viewing of paintings by Degas. Fre- 
quently, Lautrec would dress up as a samurai 
or flamenco dancer for bis dinners. 

Sans costumes, and pouches, T decided to 
try out a couple of Lautrec s recipes on some 
friends. I opted for his sole au vin hlam\ pan- 
scared flatfish simmered in a white wine and 
butter sauce and served with mushrooms, 
shrimp, cockles, and mussels. To accompany 
it, I made Lautrec s most notorious cocktail, 
a concoction of absinthe and cognac he called 
the tremhlement de terre t the earthquake. 

Scary-strong cocktail in hand and meal 
plated, all that was missing was that element 
of surprise. I achieved it with another Lau- 
trec move — putting goldfish in glass pitchers 
on the dinner table. Hie message: Dont even 
think about drinking water tonight. Now, can 
I get you another cocktail? — Kelli Rillstein 


Melt 1 tbsp* butter in a 12” skillet over 
medium heat; cook bread crumbs until 
golden, 1—2 minutes. Transfer to a bowl; stir 
in parsley. Add 3 tbsp. butter to skillet; melt 
over medium-high heat. Season sole with 
salt and pepper; cook, flipping once, until 
cooked through, 4—6 minutes; transfer to 2 
plates and keep warm* Add remaining but- 
ter and the mushrooms to skillet; cook until 
golden, 5-7 minutes* Add wine, shrimp, 
cockles, mussels, salt, and pepper; cook, cov- 
ered, until shells open, 2-4 minutes. Spoon 
mixture over sole; garnish with reserved 
bread crumb mixture. 

Tremblement de Terre 

( The Earthquake) 

MAKES 1 COCKTAIL 

This intense potion (pictured on page 16) 
is adapted from one served at parties by the 
French artist Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec, 
To make it, stir 2:4 oz. cognac and 4 oz. 
absinthe in a cocktail shaker filled with ice* 
Strain into a chilled cocktail glass; garnish 
with a lemon twist* 



% r 

Fab Flakes Furikake, one of my favorite condiments, looks a lot I ike lish * 
food and, in a sense, that’s what it is. This u mam i -packed Japanese pantry. 
staple is made from katsuobushi skipjack tu na that 's been sm< >ke-d ried and * _f 
cured to deepen its flavor, then thinly shaved. The featherlight Hakes of lish 
are combined with toasted sesame seeds and shredded nori, which gi\ethe 
resulting mixture a roasty, rounded crunch. I love to eat it on rice, as is tradi 
tional in Japan, hut it’s also wonderful sprinkled over buttered pasta, scram- 
bled eggs, or any other dish that wants its savory oomph. Karen Shimizu 
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CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT: GETTY IMAGES/ THE BRIDGET AN ART LIBRARY; GETTY I MAGES/ FOTOTEGA STORICA NAZlONALE; GETTY I MAGES./ THE BRlDGEiVlAN 
AFTT LIBMIW; GETTY IMAGES/FQTGTECA STORICA NAZlONALE; INGALLS PHOTOGRAPHY (FURIKAKE) 



Why should the kids get all the Easter treats? 



Philadelphia" Double-Lemon Cheesecake Bars 

Prep Time: 55 min r j Total Time: 7 hrs , 15 min. incL refrigerating j Makes: 16 servings 


2 cups vanilla wafer crumbs 
5 Tbsp. butter, melted 

4 pkg. (8 oz. each) Philadelphia’"' Cream Cheese, softened 
M/4 cups sugar, divided 
J Tbsp. flour 


1 Tbsp, lemon zest 

if 3 cup lemon juice, divided 
1/2 tsp. vanilla 
4 1 separated 

2 Tbsp. cornstarch 
l/2 cup water 


HEAT oven to 32 5° I and I ine a 13x9-irich pan with foil Mix w are r crumbs and butter; press onto bottom of pan. Babe 10 min. 
BEAT cream cheese, 1 cup sugar, flour, lemon zest, 2 I bsp. lemon juice and vanilla with mixer until blended. 

ADD 1 egg white and remaining 3 whole eggs, beating after each just until blended. (Reserve yolk for later use.) 

POUR b alter over crust. Bake 40 min, or until center is almost set. Cool 1 hour. Refrigerate 4 ho urs, 

MIX cornstarch and remaining sugar in saucepan; gradually stir in water and remaining lemon juice. Bring just to boil 
stirring constantly; cook and stir until clear and thickened. Lightly beat reserved egg yolk until blended; stir in 2 1 bsp, hot 
cornstarch mixture. Return to remaining cornstarch mixture in saucepan; cook and stir 1 min. or until thickened. Cool. 
SPOON glaze over cheesecake. Refrigerate 1 hour. Use foil handles to remove cheesecake from pan before cutting to serve. 


creamcheese.com 

© 2014 Krnfi Foods 
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Made with fresh milk, real cream and no preservatives, 


original 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 

“I cannot see her tonight. / 1 have to give her up / So I will eat fugu ” 

— Untitled Haiku, Yosa no Bus on, Japan, ibth century 



SEEING GREEN 


In Germany, where t grew up r the Thursday before Easter is known as Grundonnerstag, or Green Thursday, The holiday, which commemorates Christ's Last 
Supper, dates back to the Middle Ages, when parishioners were given a green branch to signify completion of Lenten duties. Over time the "green" has also 
come to signal the arrival of spring, with its profusion of fresh herbs and vegetables, which are cooked into such holiday dishes as kerhelsuppe , a delicate 
chervil soup, and spinotkopfli, a green variation of spatzle made with spinach and drizzled with brown butter. Though I now live in the U.S., I still observe 
Grundonnerstag each year, using fresh sorrel from my garden to make a tangy sauce that I serve over baked trout. It's my way of putting both Lenten fish and 
spring herbs together on one very verdant plate. (For recipes, see saveur.com/greenthursday) — Nadia Hassani 

Green Thursday dishes, clockwise from top lefts chervil soup, potatoes with quark and chives, spinach spatzle, and trout with sorrel sauce. 
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Bellagio's Epicurean Epicenter Presents 


Saveur's 5 th Annual Best Food Blog Awards 

May 28 -29, 2014 

Join us as we pay tribute to the best food and drink bloggers in the world. 

Space is limited. For event reservations and tickets, contact 
Chef Concierge Tina Matson at 702.693.7076 or tmatson@bellagioresort.com. 




BELLAGIO' 

LAS VEGA S 


Book at 866. 891. 71 71 or bellagio.com/saveur. 
An MGM Resorts International Destination 




(continu edfrom page 1 6) 
cider— at restaurants 
in town or snag Saint- 
Jacques kebabs and 
hop on a boat to help 
bring in the spring's 
final haul. Info: erquy- 
iourisme.com 



11-12 

Fiesta Oyster Bake 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

In 1916, alumni of St, 

M ary is D n iver s ity held 
a casual gathering on 
the banks of the San 

Antonio River, Ninety - 
eight years later, that 
get-together is a 
massive oyster 
* bake where 
visit 


;ors can 
savor big, 

1 briny Gulf 
* oysters 
served hi a 
shot glass 
with hot sauce 
or roasted in-shell. 
Info: oystebake.com 


12 

BIRTHDAY 

Earl Robert Kinney 

Ipiy, BURNHAM, MAINE 

The man who popu- 
larized frozen fish 
sticks got his start 
canning crabs in 
his apartment, an 
endeavor that grew 
into a $2 million 
business. Kinney later 
worked for seafood 
processor Gorton's of 
Gloucester, where, in 
the spring of 1953, he 
developed the first fish 
sticks— breaded, pre- 
cooked, bite- size cuts 
of cod and flounder— 
sold in supermarkets. 


25-27 

Sagra del Garaged 
(Festival of the Sea 
Snails) 

MAROTTA, ITALY 

Denizens of Marotta 
celebrate their beloved 
local sea snails, sim- 
mering them in a sauce 
of tomatoes, wine, and 
herbs and serving them 
in the town, square. 
Locals s ay that for every 
seven snails eaten, one 
must take a sip of wine, 
so getting tipsy is a giv- 
en. Info: maroUamare.it 


PRIDE OF 
ST. AUGUSTINE 


For most of my life, I satisfied 
my dam chowder cravings with 
two variations: New England and 
Manhattan* That all changed on 
a recent visit to O S teen s Restau- 
rant, in St* Augustine, Florida, 
where I was introduced to a th i rd 
style, unique to the northeast- 
ern part of that state: Minorcan. 
O'Steen s isn't the only place that 
serves it, but I d heard theirs was 
the best* I snagged a seat and 
placed my order* The tomato- 
based stew hill of chopped dams 
and diced potatoes looked like a 
standard Manhattan chowder. 
But when I tasted it, I was over- 
come with a kick from the key 
ingredient, datil chiles, which 
permeated the innocuous look- 
ing soup. Their heat gave way to 
a eitrusv flavor similar to that of a 

J 

habanero chile, hut more intense. 

Datil chiles are unique to St. 
Augustine, where they re favored 
by the Minorcan population, 
whose ancestors, original ly from 
the island of Minorca ofl the coast 
of Spain, came to Florida in the 
18th century to work on British- 
held plantations* Fleeing harsh 
conditions, in 1776 they came to 
St* Augustine* Datils were likely 
brought to Florida from the West 
Indies, where similar varieties are 
found, but whatever their origins, 
the descendants of the Minorcans 
grabbed hold of them* Sitting at 
O’Steen s* I spooned up the fiery 
chowder, leaving both Manhat- 
tan and New England behind for 
hotter dimes. — Keith Pandotfi 



Minorcan clam chowder* 


© Minorcan Clam Chowder 

SERVES 8 

Datil chiles add heat and tang to 
this tomato-based clam chowder 
(pictured below), but habaneras, 
which have a similar aromatic 
flavor, are a good alternative. 

1 cup clam juice 

1 Vi lb. hardshell dams, such 
as littleneck or cherrystone 

2 oz. salt pork, minced 

1 tbsp. olive oil 

2 tsp. minced thyme 
1 tsp. dried basil 

Vb tsp. dried marjoram 
V 2 tsp. dried oregano 

3 doves garlic, minced 
1 bay leaf 

1 datil (see page S6) or 
habanero chile, minced 
1 green bell pepper, minced 
1 large yellow onion, minced 
3 plum tomatoes, chopped 
1 28-oz. can whole peeled 
tomatoes, crushed by hand 
3 cups homemade fish stock 
(see recipe, page 84) or 
store-bought 

1 lb. waxy potatoes, peeled 
and cut into Ya" pieces 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 
Crackers, for serving 
(optional) 

Boil dam juice in a 6-qt. sauce- 
pan* Add clams; cook, covered, 
until shells open, 1-2 minutes. 
Transfer clams to a howl and 
discard shells; reserve juices in 
another bowk Add pork and oil 
to pan; cook over medium-high 
heat until crisp, about 3 minutes. 
Cook thyme, basil, oregano, 
garlic, bay leal, datil chile, bell 
pepper, and onion until golden, 
6-8 minutes. Add reserved 
juices, fresh and canned toma- 
toes, and stock; boil* Reduce to 
medium; add potatoes and cook 
until tender, 25-30 minutes. Stir 
in reserved dams, salt, and pepper. 
Serve with crackers, if you like* 



BOOK REVIEW 

Oysters for the Ages 

New York has long maintained a special relation- 
ship with the oyster, the ingredient dearest to its 
collective heart. r or that reason, the Oyster Bar in 
Grand Central Terminal occupies a special place. 
It is a living link to glory days when ordinary New 
Yorkers devoured oysters by the bushel at mar- 
ket stands and oyster cellars, and the well-to-do 
made their way to palatia restaurants for heaping 
seafood patters. oysters Rockefeller, and oyster 
pie. Even today, office workers, tourists, and com- 
muters sit down together at the low-slung coun- 
ters and feast on 30 or more varieties of fresh- 
shucked oysters or the restaurant's signature 
oyster roast— plump blue points adrift on a briny, 
paprika-flecked sea -and silky oyster stew. Both 
recipes are included in the wonderful Grand Central 
Oyster Bar & Restaurant Cookbook (Stewart, T abori 
&. Chang, $35), along with about a hundred others 
that range from those storied classics to dishes like 
pasta e fagioli, made with sea sea ops and basil oil, 
of more recent vintage I he book was written by 
the restaurant's executive chef Sandy higher with 
Roy Finamore and published last year to mark the 
Oyster Bar's hundredth year. There's no reason at 
all why it shouldn't carry on for another hundred, 
— William Grimes 


IN THE SAVEUR UBRARY 



When we’re cooking seafood, we return fo cerfaf’rr 
cookbooks time and time again. We love James 
Beard's New Fish Cookery (Little, Brown , 1976) for 
its regional American recipes like shad roe souffle and 
dam fritters, white The New York Times Seafood 
Cookbook (St. Mar tin's Press, 2003), edited by 
Florence Fobricant , gathers 250 inviting recipes from 
chefs and home cooks around the world. The encyclo- 
pedic Fish and Shellfish by James Peterson (William 
Morrow; 1996) and the vividly photographed Rick 
Stein's Complete Seafood (Ten Speed Press , 2004) 
offer indispensable cooking tips and techniques for all 
kinds offish and shellfish , — Kellie Evans 


The P a n try, page 86: Info on visiting 
0 f Steens and haying fish-shaped foods , datil 
chiles j absinthe , and Japanese furikakc. 
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"Entertain in style *. " Exceptional outdoor furnishing in stainless steel, 
premium teak wood, aluminum and hand-woven resin. 

Recipient of sixteen international design excellence awards, 
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Tel; 800 451 7467 Email; USsales@teak.com Visit: www.teak.com 








Tangy, creamy shrimp remoulade, 
though French in origin, has become a 
uniquely New Orleans tradition 


I spent part of my late 20s living in New Orleans* And like most 
anyone who s lived in that city will tell you, it got inside of me, never 
let me go* Though I now reside in Brooklyn, on many a weekend you'll 
find me in my kitchen — Saints cap on my head, cold bottle of Abita 
beer in my hand — stirring a pot of chicken and andouille gumbo, 
or a batch of red beans and rice* But there was one New Orleans 
staple I d never tackled at home- — the Creole mustard-based 
appetizer known as shrimp remoulade. Strange since I once 
loved the dish so much, devouring zesty forkfuls of it at 
New Orleans institutions like Arnaud s in the French 
Quarter, or the Upperline, where it is served on a 
bed of tart fried green tomatoes* Craving it on a 
particularly frigid day last winter, I started search- 
ing online for a recipe — a search that led me to a 
* YouTube video of the late, great Warren Leruth. 


Lerurh was the chef-owner of LeRuth s, one 
of southern Louisiana's most celebrated restau- 
rants in the late 1960s and 70s. To the video, he 
shyly whips up a batch of his red paprikadaccd 
sauce, which he then pours over a carefully assem- 
bled pile of shrimp. Jotting down the ingredients, 
I headed to the market, determined to replicate it. 

Like many New Orleans dishes, the origins of 
shrimp remoulade are French. The word remoulade 
is said to come from the French remold > or black rad- 


From top: LeRuth’s red shrimp remoulade; Galatoire’s 
remoulade blanc (see page 27 for recipes). 
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TO APPRECIATE 

Well help you build 
the retirement life you want 


• FREE 1:1 help from our investment professionals 

A wide range of investment choices for growth, 
income, or both 

Ways to manage taxes and help keep your money 
working efficiently 



Call for your free one-on-one review of your 
investments. Well talk about how you re investing 
for retirement today, and show you how to get even 
more from America’s Retirement Leader™' 

800. FIDELITY 
Fidelity.com/More 


oao 


Mobile 


Keep in mind that investing involves risk. The value of your investment will fluctuate over time and 
you may gain or lose money. 

*Based on two surveys; 1 he PLANSPONSOR magazine 2013 Recordkeeping Survey (© Asset international, lr\c,), based on defined-contribution plan 
assets administered and number of participants of record keepers, as of 12/31/2012; and Cerulli Associates' The Ceruiii Edge® — Retirement Edition, 
fourth-quarter 2013, based on an industry survey of firms reporting total IRA assets administered for Q3 2013. 

Fidelity does not provide tax advice. Consult with your tax professional regarding your specific tax situation. 

Fidelity Brokerage Services LLC, Member NYSE, SIPC, © 2014 FMR LLC, All rights reserved. 673429,2,0 
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Smoked Paprika-Rubbed Steak Fajitas 


Pre©: 15 mtn 
Cook IS min. 


Makes S servings 


1 tbso McCormick Gourmet™ Smoked Paprika 
1 tsp McCormick Gourmet Garlic Powder 
1 tsp McCormick Gourmet Mediterranean 
Oregano Leaves 

1/2 tsp. salt 

1/4 tsp. McCormick Gourmet Coarse Grind 
Slack Pepper 

1 1/4 lbs. boneless beef sirloin steak 1 inch thick 

2 tbsp, olive oil 

1 tbsp red wne vinegar 

1 large onion, thinly sliced 

2/3 cup pitted Spanish olives, quartered 

8 (8-anch) Hour tortillas, warmed 

4 oz crumbled feta cheese 


MIX seasonings in large bowl Place steak in foil-lined baking pan 
Rub 1 tbsp. of the seasoning mixture onto both sides of steak 
Stir oil and vinegar into remaining seasoning mixture. Add onions, 
toss to coat, Arrange around steak in pan 

BROIL steak 3 to 4 inches from heat for 15 minutes or until desired 
doneness, turning once and stirring onions Let steak stand 
5 minutes before slicing. Cut steak in half lengthwise and then into 
thin slices. 

TOSS steak slices with onions, pan juices and olives Serve in 
warmed tortillas. Sprinkle with feta cheese. 


orni 


&2QK McCormick 5 Co.. Inc. 


For inspiring menu ideas and recipes to entice your senses, visit mccor mi ckgourmet.com 
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Because it’s hardwood smoked for seven days, 
then FlavorSealed to lock in the rich flavor 
and smoky aroma. 


w ny is our omoKea 

Paprika so rich? 






CLASSIC jRemoufade 


as a radish, though other theories abound. The 
tartar sauce— like white version that appears 
in the 1938 Larousse Gastronomique is made 
by “adding mustard, gherkins, capers, and 
chopped herbs to mayonnaise,” sometimes 
with anchovies mixed in at the end. In Trance 
it was, and still is, used as a dressing for juli- 
enned celery root. But all this is a far cry from 
Louisiana s brick- red shrimp remouladc. 

According to New Orleans Cuisine: Fourteen 
Signature Dishes and Their Histories (Univer- 
sity Press of Mississippi, 2009), the turning 
point from white French to red New Orleans 
sauce came in 1920, when die famed Arnaud s 
restaurant opened. The chefs there, fueled by 
the spirit of innovation and eager to appeal to 
customers who adored sweet shrimp, rifFed on 
a remoulade base to create a dish they called 
shrimp Arnaud. With the addition of celery, 
paprika, horseradish* and grainy Creole mus- 
tard, a move that reflected the distinctive local 
love of piquancy, the preparation was indis- 
tinguishable from today s Creole remouladc. 

Just as with gumbo, New Orleans’ many 
versions of shrimp remouladc vary from 
restaurant to restaurant. On Tulane Uni- 
versity’s Culinary History Project website, 
I found a chart listing all the different 
ingredients employed throughout the city 
Antoine's uses ketchup spiced with horse- 
radish; the Gumbo Shop tosses in pimentos; 
Paul Prudhomme adds Worcestershire 
sauce. Rut even the city’s white rcmouladcs, 
like rh c one I found in a cookbook from 
Galatoires, the French Quarter institution, 
get a fiery punch from Creole mustard, 
horseradish, and cayenne pepper. 

Returning from the grocery, I clicked back 
to Chef Leruth s video and followed along, 
boiling up shrimp and mixing Creole mus- 
tard with chopped onions, celery hearts, 
sugar, parsley, and Tabasco. I threw in 
paprika and watched the chunky mishmash 
turn crimson before drizzling in cotton- 
seed oik I took a taste. It all came together 
perfectly: the tang of the mustard, the nutti- 
ncss of the oil, the crunch of the vegetables. 
I poured it over ray shrimp and placed them 
in the fridge to let the flavors jibe. 

Later that night, as 1 sat at my dining 
room table listening to scratchy Louisiana 
R&B streaming on WWOZ, I took a bite 
of my first homemade shrimp remoulade. Its 
qu unessentially New Orleans flavors, meld- 
ing so beautifully with the coot, succulent 
shrimp, reminded me of long ago dinners in 
a city I won't soon forget, w** 


© Galatoire’s Remouladc Blanc 

SERVES 2~4 

Inspired by a remoulade served in New 
Orleans’ Galatoires, this white, mayonnaise-y 
blend of Creole mustard, horseradish, cay- 
enne, and white pepper (pictured on page 24) 
is rooted in the classic French recipe. 

1 cup mayonnaise 

2 tbsp. Creole mustard (see page 86) 

2 tbsp. dry white wine 

1 Vi tbsp. fresh lemon juice 

1 tbsp. grated horseradish 

2 tsp. minced parsley, plus more 
% tsp. cayenne 

Y* tsp. freshly ground white pepper 
4 scallions, m meed 
Kosher salt, to taste 

2 lb. medium cooked shrimp, peeled and 
deveined, tails removed (see "Cooking 
and Cleaning Shrimp," page 82), chilled 
Vi head iceberg lettuce, thinly sliced 

Stir mayonnaise, mustard, wine, juice, 
horseradish, parsley, cayenne, pepper, scal- 
lions, and salt in a bowl; stir in shrimp. 
Divide lettuce between plates; top with 
shrimp and garnish with parsley. 

© LeRu th's Red Shrimp Remoulade 

SERVES 2-4 

Spicy paprika and whole-grain mustard 
sauce coats plump shrimp in this classic 
New Orleans red remoulade (pictured on 
page 24) from the late chef Warren Leruth. 

% cup Creole mustard (see page 86) 

2 tbsp. paprika 
1 tsp. sugar 

Kosher salt, to taste 

1 cup cottonseed, corn, or canola oil 

2 lb. medium cooked shrimp, peeled and 
deveined, tails removed (see "Cooking 
and Cleaning Shrimp," page 82), chilled 

2 tbsp. minced parsley, plus more 
2 inner stalks celery, minced 
Vi small yellow onion, minced 
Tabasco hot sauce, to taste 
Ys head red leaf lettuce, leaves torn 

Whisk mustard, paprika, sugar, and salt in 
a bowl. Slowly drizzle in oil until sauce is 
emulsified; stir in shrimp, parsley, celery, 
onion, and Tabasco. Serve immediately or 
chill overnight if you like. Divide lettuce 
between plates; top with shrimp and garnish 
with parsley 



Sweet Basil & Oregano 
Bruschetta Chicken 


Herbes de Provence Roasted 
Chicken and Potatoes 

Smoked Paprika Chicken Taco 

Bourbon Spiced Pork with 
Roasted Sweet Potatoes 
& Apples 

Fof more great varieties 
vi*lt mecormlefcgourmetcom 


©2014 McCorm.ck 4 Co, Inc 
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BY FELICIA CAMPBELL 

Photograph by Ingalls Photography 


In 2011, 1 was intrigued by 
the scandal that broke when a 
visiting New Orleans journal- 
ist noted that the shellfish in 
the lobster salad at the venera- 
ble Manhattan gourmet shop 
Zahar’s was actually crawfish. 
The dish was renamed, but 
my view of the Cajun staple 
was forever altered: Craw- 
fish weren't just for gumbos. 
Inspired to experiment, I 
picked up a few pounds and 
found that crawfish meat 
goes great in salads-, cur- 
ries, pot pies — most any dish 
that calls for lobster. Now 
every April when the season 
comes around, I buy them 
shipped live from the Loui- 
siana Crawfish Company, 
whose crawdads are sustain- 
ably raised in flooded fields 
in the Atchafalaya Basin, The 
ci us race an s — t i n v freshwater 
cousins to lobsters — are firm 
and sweet. Plunged into boil- 
ing water, they cook through 
in just two minutes and easily 
soak up any seasonings, from 
classic Cajun spices to Asian- 
style ginger and garlic. As I 
tug off the tails to use in pasta 
sauce, dips, or even tacos, 

I can’t help but pop some 
into my mouth, It takes five 
pounds of crawfish to yield 
a pound of tail meat, but 
those tails are so good, it’s a 
wonder that any get past me. 
Tail meat and cooked or live 
crawfish start at $7 a pound 
at lacrawfishxGQL 
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With KitchenAid" appliances, you're surrounded by stainless sous chefs. 

Your refrigerator keeps ingredients fresher longer, your oven and cooktop roast and simmer with 
accuracy, and your dishwasher overpowers sticky, saucy messes so you can take on any culinary 
challenge. Because when your kitchen and ambition have no limits, there's so much more to make 


Go to kitchenaid.com for more information and culinary inspiration. 
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Ingredient 

BY MARY SUE MILLIKEN 

Photographs by Andre Baranowski 
and Ingalls Photography 



Sardines maybe one of the most underappreciated foods the 
world’s oceans have to offer 


The first time 1 encountered 
fresh sardines was in 1980. 1 was 
a young chef working in Paris. 
When the city shuttered* as it 
always does in August* 1 hur- 
ried south to stay with my friend 
Susan Fen i gen who was cooking 
day and night at a restaurant in 

Mary Sue Milliken is 
the co- owner of Border Grill res- 
taurants. Her most recent article 
for s a v e u r was “ State of Grace " 
(November 2013). 


Mandelieu— La Napoule on the 
French Riviera. 

With plenty of time on my 
hands* I shopped the local mar- 
kets for unfamiliar ingredients* 
keeping an eye out for bargains. 
One day I spied a basket of fresh 
silvery sardines. Seeing as they 
were dirt cheap, 1 bought a dozen 
and tentatively carried them 
back to Susan's rented room. I 
had never worked with sardines 
before, I had seen them in cans* 
of course* stacked on supermar- 


ket shelves next to the tuna 1 
preferred, to eat, but I had never 
cooked with them, 

1 grew up in central Michigan* 
where fish mostly came out of 
the freezer, often in stick form. 
Still* once a year* in late May* 
my dad would head off in the 
middle of the night to go smelt 
dipping on the St. Clair or Pine 
River and return with a bounty 
of fresh smelts* for which mv 
mom would haul out the porta- 
ble electric deep fryer and whip 


up a beer batter. Mom would 
fillet the fish, and then, to my 
family's delight, fry them right 
i n front of us at the din ner table. 
The small, sparkling sardines I 
bought in France reminded me 
of the smelts back home. 

But there was a problem: 
Susan had no deep fryer. In fact* 

From left; Sardine fishing 
on the Adriatic Sea; grilled 
gremolata-stuffed sardines 
(see page 36 for recipe). 
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INGREDIENT Sardi nes 



she didn't even have a kitchen. 
Without a game plan, I gui- 
ted and. filleted the tiny fish over 
a bucket. I remember how Susans 
roommate, returning home from 
the beach, stared in horror as 1 
rinsed the sardines in her bath- 
room sink- ‘Tm really not into 
fish,' she said, making a quick 
exit. Since I d recently read an 
article about salt-curing salmon, 


I decided to do the same with 
my sardines, 1 laid the fillets 
on a plate, sprinkled them with 
plenty of salt, some thyme, and 
a splash of olive oil, and then 
covered them with thin slices of 
lemon and a plastic bag weighted 
down by a stack of magazines. 
Twelve hours later, around mid- 
night, Susan and I devoured the 
fish with a baguette and a bottle 


of wine. They were saline like the 
ocean yet sweet and supremely 
rich, their natural oils suffusing 
their flesh with moisture. 

When I left Paris for Califor- 
nia, 1 couldn't get sardines off my 
mind. I bought them whenever 1 
saw them. I grilled garlic-rubbed 
whole sardines and finished them 
with salsa vcrdc. Sometimes I 
braised them in olive oil with 


vegetables to cat alongside water- 
cress or arugula. In time, my 
experimentation led me to the 
canned sardines I d previously 

Clockwise from top left: olive 
oil-braised sardines with 
fennel; white bean and sar- 
dine stew; sardine and Swiss 
chard gratin; cured sardines. 
See page 36 for recipes. 
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Mascarpone 

BelGioioso Mascarpone is made from the freshest cream and 
has a naturally sweet flavor with a smooth, spreadable texture. 
Our Mascarpone has half the calories of butter, so use it 
every day. Spread it on breads and bagels with jam, stir it 
into pasta for a rich, creamy flavor, or serve it with fresh fruit. 



Discover the amazing versatility of Mascarpone. 

Discover BelGioioso 




Recipes and more at belgioioso.com 

rBSTFree* | Gluten Free | Vegetarian Friendly 

significant difjfrrruct' bsvn found nr mitk from fnti’S treated with artificial hormaui's. 



(Quality Never Stops 



INGREDIENT Sardi nes 


avoided. Mixed with celery, 
onion* lemon juice, and mayon- 
naise, they rivaled my standard 
tuna salad. I played with end- 
less pasta sauces, tossing die fish 
with olive oil, onion, garlic, and 
two or three other ingredients — 
tomatoes, olives, capers, currants, 
celery, fennel, chives, or chiles — 
plus toasted bread crumbs for 
crunch* 1 even threw the canned 
ones in the food processor; mixed 
with cream cheese, lemon, and 
Tabasco, they made a tasty party 
spread. No matter how I prepared 
them, I loved them. 

The sardines, It turns out, could 
have been any number of fish, 
all from the Clupeidae family, 
a group of more than 20 small, 
oily fish that include herring, pil- 
chards, and sprats, all canned and 
sold as sardines* Sprats, from the 
north Atlantic Ocean, as well as 
the Baltic and Mediterranean 
seas, are the smallest and are often 
smoked before packing and sold 
as brisling sardines, while pil- 
chards, found in the northeast 
Atlantic and Mediterranean, as 
well as the Pacific Ocean near 
Japan, are larger and meatier* 
The catchall name sardine likely 
derives from the Mediterranean 
island of Sardinia, in whose 
waters they abound* 

Tn the U*S*, sardines used to 
be big business. During World 
War I, they were shipped to our 
troops. In the 1930s, a one-pound 
tin cost just 5 to 10 cents, mak- 
ing them a healthy, affordable 
protein during the Depression* 
In those days, 4 million pounds 
of sardines were netted annually 
in Monterey, California, alone* 
On my first visit to Monterey, 
I had grand plans to eat as many 
sardine dishes as I could and to 
visit the legendary Cannery Row, 
which I remembered from my 
seventh-grade reading of John 
Steinbeck s novel of the same 
name* But when I got there, I was 
baffled by the lack of sardines on 
local menus and haunted by the 


cannery buildings, which stood 
dilapidated and abandoned. 

California’s sardine industry, 
as I soon found out, collapsed 
in the mid-20th century. The 
decline was due in part to a cycl i- 
cal decrease in ocean temperature 
that occurs every four to six 
decades, but it was exacerbated 
by overfishing* After a 4 0 -year 
moratorium on the sardine har- 
vest, combined with the return 
of warmer seas, Pacific sardines 


rebounded in the 1980s, but bv 
then the canning industry was 
pretty much gone, and Americans 
had lost their taste for sardines. 
Though the fish from an existing 
smattering of West Coast micro- 
canneries are delicious, much of 
the U*S* catch ends up in fish-oil 
capsules, commercial bait, or feed 
for larger farmed species such as 
salmon* That s not what I d call 
the best use of resources; it takes 
about three pounds of sardines to 



EIGHT TOP TINS 

Sardines come in dozens of varieties— from tiny smoked brislings to rich, 
fleshy pilchards. They also come boneless or whole; pickled or packed in 
olive oil, water, or tomato sauce. Here are some of our favorites* Swim- 
ming in fruity olive oil and lemon, I Matiz’s t ender Spanish sardines are 
sustainably harvested using seines off the coast of Galicia. They have a 
nice briny flavor, and, as with all canned sardines, you can eat the bones. 

2 Angelo Parodies meaty Portuguese sardines come packed in olive oil 
and are delicious spread on a *saltine* 3 Bela offers large, mildly flavored 
Portuguese pilchards packed in a thick, sweet tomato puree; they’re great 
spread on fresh bread with chopped k ala mat a olives and capers* 4 Les 
Mouettes (PArvor sardines are caught off the coast of Brittany* Their 
firm flesh results from brining in icy salt water; packed with green pep- 
percorns, they have a spicy lemon flavor that makes them ideal for pate* 

5 DaMorgada Portuguese sardines, packed in olive oil, provide big 
flaky chunks of meat that work well in stews. Boneless, skinless sardines 
like these from 6 Angela Parodl are easy to use in casseroles such as a 
sardine and Swiss chard g rat in (see page 36 for recipe)* 7 Crown Prince 
brisling sardines are wood- smoked and have a toasty flavor and firm tex- 
ture, Packed in olive oil, they're fantastic with sliced tomatoes on toast* 

8 King Oscar tiny Norwegian brisling sardines are packed in water 
with no salt added, making them great for recipes like fish cakes that call 
for mild-flavored sardines* —Faridek Sadegk in 


raise just one pound of salmon. 

It seems particularly unwise 
when you consider that our 
Pacific sardines are now one of 
the most environmentally sus- 
tainable fish you can eat* As I 
learned from the folks at the 
Monterey Bay Aquarium, sardine 
fishing is well regulated, and the 
nets used to catch them, called 
purse seines, have little impact 
on the rest of the ocean* Not only 
that, but small, fatty fish like sar- 
dines are extremely healthy to eat; 
they re low in mercury and rich 
in omega -3s, vitamin B12, iron, 
phosphorus, and potassium. And 
while 5 -cent cans are a thing of 
the past, they remain inexpensive. 

In other parts of the world, 
sardines are still popular* And in 
my travels, IVe come across many 
great ways to prepare them. In 
Marseille, I ate them layered with 
creamed Swiss chard and Gruycre 
in a sumptuous gratin* Years ago 
at a Tokyo restaurant dedicated to 
the tiny fish, I savored delectable 
sardine meatballs, the umami- 
rich meat chopped with white 
miso, sake, ginger, and eggs and 
simmered in a comforting dash i, 
a fish and seaweed broth* 

A lot of cooks, afraid of deal- 
ing with sardines, steer clear of 
them* But the fish are actually 
easy to prepare* I look for fresh 
sardines with a blue-black irides- 
cent sheen, a silver sparkle, and 
bright eyes. Fishmongers will 
often clean them for you, but I 
like to do it myself, rinsing them 
under cold water while scraping 
their skin toward the head with 
the backside of a paring knife to 
remove the scales. Then I cut the 


belly open, scrape out the entrails, 
and rinse and pat them dry. I tug 
on the dorsal fin until it wiggles 
out, bringing with it some of the 
bones. Then they’re ready to cook 
whole. Still, 1 often find myself 
lifting the little fillets off their 
spines, curing them in salt and 
oil and savoring them, just as I 
did all those years ago in that sea- 
side village in France* 
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VeRdejo 







is Rueda 


aRe you ready? 

Verdejo, Rueda's Signature Grape 

Renowned for its zesty acidity and minerality, Verdejo-the indigenous 
variety of Rueda-is Spain's favorite white wine grape, It may soon be 
yours. 


Food-Friendly and Social 

Rueda wines are versatile, food-friendly and consistently delicious. 

Because of their balanced acidity and minerality, Rueda wines pair well 
with a huge variety of foods, from spicy cuisine to foods with high 
acidity such as tomatoes and ceviche. 

Rueda wines are easy on the pocketbook, easy-drinking, and perfect 
for sharing. Look for Rueda on the label. 



Rueda: Spain's Favorite 
White Wines 


Find out more at: www.winesofrueda.com 
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© Cured Sardines 

SERVES 2-4 

Easily filleted by removing the 
heads, then pulling the spines 
away from the fillet from the 
neck toward ihe tail, sardines 
are cured in a bright mixture of 
sugar, salt, and thyme (pictured 
on page 32). 

8 fresh sardines, cleaned, 
filleted, rinsed, and dried 
3 tbsp. olive oil 
I'/i tsp. kosher salt 
1 tsp. minced thyme 
Va tsp. sugar 

1 lemon, thinly sliced 

2 tbsp. minced parsley 

3 cloves garlic, minced 
Freshly ground black 
pepper, to taste 

Place sardines skin side down on 
a plate; rub 1 tbsp. oil into fillets. 
Mix salt, thyme, and sugar in a 
bowl; sprinkle over fillets. Place 4 
fillets, skin side down, in a glass 
loaf pan; top with half the lemon 
and drizzle with 1 tbsp. oil. 

Top with 4 fillets, skin side up. 
Repeat with remaining fillets, 
lemon, and o!k Cover with wax 
paper and a piece of cardboard 
cut to fit inside the pan. Weigh 
down with cans; chill 24 hours. 

I ransfer to a plate; sprinkle with 
parsley, garlic, and pepper. 

Grilled Gremolata- 
Stuffed Sardines 

SERVES 5-7 

S t u ffi n g sa rd i nes wi t h f rcsh 
herbs, garlic, and lemon before 
grilling suffuses them with zesty 
flavor (pictured on page 30). 

Ys cup olive oil 
'A cup minced parsley 


y A cup minced thyme 
20 cloves garlic, minced 
Zest of 2 lemons, plus 
wedges for serving 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

16 fresh sardines, cleaned, 
rinsed, and dried 

Stir oil, parsley, thyme, garlic, 
zest, salt, and pepper in a bowl. 
Stuff each sardine with about 
1 tbsp. garlic mixture. Heat a 
charcoal grill or set a gas grill to 
high. (Alternatively, heat a cast- 
iron grill pan over medium-high 
heat.) Grill sardines, flipping 
once, until slightly charred and 
cooked through, 4-6 minutes. 
Serve with lemon wedges. 

© Olive Oil-Braised 
Sardines with Fennel 

SERVES 2-4 

Sardines are braised with fennel, 
carrots, and other aromatics in 
this elegant, slightly spicy dish 
(pictured on page 32) from chef 
Mary Sue Mil liken* 

S fresh sardines, cleaned, 
rinsed, and dried 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

1 cup olive oil 

1 tbsp. fennel seed, crushed 

8 cloves garlic, chopped 

3 bay leaves 

2 carrots, sliced '/*" thick 

2 dried chiles de arbol 

1 small bulb fennel, trimmed 
and thinly sliced 

1 stalk celery, sliced YC thick 

1 yellow onion, thinly sliced 
Lemon wedges and toasted 
country bread, for serving 


Heat oven to 300°. Season sar- 
din es with salt and pepper in 
a 9 ? x 1.3” baking dish; spread 
into a single layer. Heat oil in a 
12” skillet over medium-high 
heat; cook fennel seed, gar- 
lic, bay leaves, carrots, chiles, 
sliced fennel, celery, onion, salt, 
and pepper until golden, 10-12 
minutes. Pour over sardines; fit 
a piece of parchment paper over 
surface and bake until cooked, 
25-30 minutes* Let cool; serve 
with lemon wedges and bread. 

Sardine and Swiss Chard 
Gratin 

SERVES 6-8 

In til is French casserole (pictured 
on page 32), oil-packed canned 
sardines are layered with creamy 
Swiss chard and baked under a 
crunchy layer of bread crumbs. 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

1 Ya lb. Swiss chard, stemmed, 
leaves torn into 2" pieces 
4 tbsp. unsalted butter, plus 
2 tbsp. melted 
2 tbsp. olive oil, plus more 
8 doves garlic, thinly sliced 

2 shallots, thinly sliced 
Yi cup flour 

2Ya cups milk 

1 cup heavy cream 

1 cup shredded Gruyere 

'A tsp. freshly grated nutmeg 

3 eggs, beaten 

2 4"Oz. cans sardine fillets 
packed in oil, drained 

Ys cup panko bread crumbs 

1 Cook chard in salted boil- 
ing water until wilted, 1—2 
minutes. Drain, let cool, and 
squeeze dry* Heat 4 tbsp* butter 



GOOD CATCH 

For ocean lovers, making the right decision at the seafood market can be daunting. Almost half a billion 
pounds of seafood are hauled in worldwide daily. Some of it, like Pacific sardines, is fished sustainably with 
low-impact methods that don't harm the overall health of the target population or damage the surround- 
ing sea. But much fishing is destructive: Huge trawlers wreak havoc on the ocean floor; some nets scoop up 
nontar get ed species like dolphins. And while half our fish comes from farming, aquaculture can he eco- 
friendly or it can be polluting. Fortunately, there are reliable sources to help us make sustainable choices, 
Monterey Bay Aquarium’s Seafood Watch (seafoodwatch.org) ranks catches in three categories: Best Choices, 
Good Alternatives, and Avoid. Blue Ocean Institute (blueocean.org), an initiative of New Yorks Stony Brook 
University, offers Ocean -Friendly Substitutes: a.Ibacore tuna for Atlantic bluefin, Alaskan sablefish for Chil- 
ean sea bass. And while its standards are less rigorous than some environmentalists would like, the Marine 
Stewardship Council (msc.org) works with supermarket chains to label seafood from responsible fisheries 
with a blue eco- sticker. — Keith Pandolfi 


plus oil in a 4-qt. saucepan over 
medium-high heat* Cook gar- 
lic and shallots until golden, 5-7 
minutes* Add flour; cook 2 min- 
utes, Whisk in milk, cream, salt, 
and pepper; boil until thick, 2—3 
minutes. Stir in chard, half the 
Gruyere, the nutmeg, and eggs. 

2 Heat oven to 400°; grease an 8 
x IF baking dish with oil Spread 
half the chard mixture into dish; 
top with hall the sardines. Repeat 
layering* Stir melted butter and 
bread crumbs in a bowl; sprinkle 
over top with remaining Gruyere, 
Bake until golden and bubbly, 
about 30 minutes. 

White Bean and Sardine 
Stew 

SERVES 2-4 

With their delicate tenderness, 
canned sardines are ideal for 
this robust Mediterranean stew 
(pictured on page 32), 

3 tbsp. olive oil 

Y* cup panko bread 
crumbs 

4 doves garlic, minced 

2 carrots, grated 

2 stalks celery, thinly sliced 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

1 15-oz. can whole peeled 

tomatoes, drained and 
crushed by hand 

1 14-oz. can cannellini 
beans, drained 

1 4-oz. can boneless, skin- 
less sardines packed in 
olive oil, drained 

2 tbsp. minced parsley 

Heat 1 tbsp* oil in a 12 skillet 
over medium heat, Cook panko 
until golden, 2-3 minutes; trans- 
fer to a bowl. Add remaining oil 
to skillet; set over medium-high 
heat. Cook garlic, carrots, celery, 
salt, and pepper until soft, 1—2 
minutes. Add tomatoes, beans, 
and sardines; cook, stirring to 
break up sardines, until stew is 
slightly thick, 8—10 minutes. 

G a r n ish w i t h res e r ve d pan ko 
and the parsley. 
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THE KALAMAZOO HYBRID FtRE GRILL 

Every flame has a signature— the simplicity of gas, the dry heat 
of lump charcoal, the delicate aroma of maple. And the one^of-a-kind 
Hybrid Fire Grill delivers each with amazing ease. Hand-made by 
master craftsmen, its deep firebox design circulates heat more evenly 
for superior grilling, roasting and smoking. Discover the fire within. 
HYBRlDKALAMAZOO.COM | 855.528.0697 
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Y*H,* 


Oh, how we adore seafood. We’re enamored of it at harfoorside bistros where the catch comes from a stone’s 
throw off the pier. We admire it iced in brimming fish markets farther from the coast. We savor it in haute 
urban temples of fish, where each impeccable fillet is lavished with an expert sauce. And we crave it mixed with 
mayonnaise and spread on bread in a humble takeout sandwich. But, mostly, we want to eat it cooked at home: 
Plump, sweet scallops from the frigid North Atlantic that we bathe in a luxurious cream sauce and gratinde in 
their own frilled shells. Saffron- and- tomato -laced frutti di mare slurped from a bowl of al dente pasta. Whole 
bream, which we like to dress simply in olive oil and sea salt and grill over blazing wood just long enough for its 
skin to crisp and char over its moist white meat, tasting like smoke and sea. We shop carefully, we cook lovingly, 
we eat as sustainably as we can, and we eat well. We are thankful for, and protective of, the ocean’s breathtak- 
ing splendor. As you read these fish tales and consider the lessons from the Oregon coast, Croatia, and points 
beyond, we invite you to experience, and to care for, the bounty as well. —The Editors 
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At the Ends of the Earth 

In the Atlantic Ocean off 
C anada's coast, Saint-Pierre 
and Miquelon, two tiny islands 
ruled by France , are foggy, 
mysterious, and brimming with 
delicious seafood 



By Adam Leith Gollner 

if 

Photographs by Penny De Los Santos 


LC Subject to fogs,” concluded Captain Cook in 1763. His 
assessment remai ns valid, as I learned on a recent visit to the remote 
North Atlantic island of Saint-Pierre. Ihe memorial statue in the 
main square is of a steely-eyed fisherman grasping his ship’s wheel. 
Sailors vanishing at sea is a reality here in the Grand Banks, where 
the frigid Labrador Current crashes into the warm Gulf Stream, 
causing around a hundred fog-drcnchcd days each year. But those 
mists also conceal treasure: "good fishing ground all round/ 5 as Cook 
put it. 

Ever since the 1400s, when Basque seamen first voyaged here for 
cod, seafood has been a lure. The briny marine air hits you upon 
arrival. So does the cold. When my plane landed at Saint-Pierre s air- 
port last August, the temperature was 48 degrees Fahrenheit. Hence 

A dam I. e i t h G o llne R is the author of The Book of 1 m mortal- 
icy (Scribner, 2013 X This is his first story for s aveu r . Penny D e 
Los S a nto s is a s aveu r contributing photographer 
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the local expression l 'hiver est verm passer Vete — winter 
has come to spend the summer. 

No one I knew had ever spent a day here. Frances 
remaining bastion in North America is something of a 
mystery. Scant information is available online or in books 
about Saint-Pierre (population: 5,676) and its sibling 
Miquelon (635 inhabitants)* Geographically Canadian, 
rhe territory is administratively European. Passports arc 
stamped by French customs officials. The currency is the 
euro. In Saint-Pierre, the main port of call, old men play 
petanque and drink pastis in the square. 

Like explorer John Cabot, who stumbled onto the 
archipelago while searching for Cathay in 1497, 1 d. come 
in the spirit of discovery* My goal? Seafood. Saint-Pierre 
and Miquelon s official motto is a mare labor , a Latin 
phrase meaning “from the sea, work.” I intended to work 
my way through the bounty. 

My first stop, at my taxi driver’s suggestion, was a diner 
by the improbable name of Cafe Cyber Poly Gone Home. 
The lanky chef Philippe Pupier served me a traboulette — 
country bread slathered in bechamel, topped with Puy 
lentils, saucisson y and Gruyere — and chatted with me 
about local dishes: tiaude, a thick fishermen s stew of pota- 
toes, carrots, and cod; and houlettes de morue , salt cod 
fritters, known here as “cod snowballs.” These traditional 
foods, he said, are hard to find outside of home kitchens, 
but he’d prepare a menu of classics during my visit. I had 
to leave for Miquelon the following morning — there was 
a local seafood festival there that 1 didn't want to miss — - 
but we agreed to reconvene upon my return. 

The next day T awoke to a landscape enshrouded 
in mi I ky b runic. The hour-long ferry to Miquelon left at 
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KING COD 

The Grand Banks, 
undersea peaks 
that rise from 
the continental 
shelf southeast of 
Saint-Pierre and 
Miquelon, were once 
teeming with cod. 
Where the nutri- 
ent- rich Labrador 
Current meets the 
warm Gulf Stream, 
plankton prolifer- 
ated, feeding small 
fish like capelin that, 
in turn, lured cod. As 
early as the 1400s, 
Basque fishermen 
crossed the Atlan- 
tic to fish here , using 
salt to preserve the 
cod on the voyage 
home* Over the cen- 
turies, the world's 
fleets descended. By 
1992, the cod were 
gone. A moratorium 
on commercial fish- 
ing has been in place 
since, but the fish 
have been slow to 
recover. Today the 
cod on your plate 
comes from Iceland, 
Alaska, Norway, 
or elsewhere, taut 
not from the Grand 
Banks* — Betsy 
Andrews 




dawn. “You can’t see the sky from the sea," said the ships 
captain, smiling as he navigated by GPS. The atmospheric 
gauze would blow off before noon, he assured me, steer- 
ing over wine- dark waves into the vaporous nothingness. 

Hours into my visit to Miquelon, the mist remained 
as thick as brandade * Wild horses grazing on the strand 
looked like washed-out ghosts* I was trying to imag- 
ine how hard it must be to fish these waters when an 
aroma of charring seafood speared through the gloom. 
The smokiness seemed suffused with hints of violets and 
cucumbers* “What is that?” I said out loud* A white sky 
withheld any clues, so 1 set off in blind pursuit* 

I ended up in front of my B&B, where the owner, 
Paulette Boissel, had greeted me earlier with “Bienvenue! 
We Ye the exiles at the ends of the earth." About to give 
up on the beguiling perfume, I noticed a neighbor sitting 
on his stoop beside a cast-iron plate mounted on a flame- 
emitting gas canister. It held a dozen small silvery fish. 

"These are capelins grilled a la plaque- — and they re 
nearly ready! the man, named Loic, told me when I 
approached him* During the spawning season, the ocean 
boils over with these smelts, historically food for cod and 
other big Grand Banks fish. You can reach a pail into the 
water and pull them out by the dozens* Their flesh has a 
surprising floral aroma, he said. 

These had an added pungency from the way they were 
cured. Loic sun-dries the small fish and then brines them 
in salt in the backyard. He Invited me inside, where his 

Clockwise from top left: salt cod fritters; Paulette 
Boissel with her creamy mushroom and mussel tart; 
cod fishing on the Grand Banks in 1967* Facing page: 
gratineed scallops* Recipes start on page 74* 
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wife, Natalie, and their children were spreading butter 
on bread, “You can't have capelins without bread and 
butter,” Natalie declared. 

"And you can t have afternoon tea without capelins,” 
Loic added. The inhabitants of Miquelon always have 
afternoon tea at 4 rm. 

“Everybody gets peckish around this time,” Natalie 
explained. “You'll join us for tea, bien sur?" 

The capelins were as delicious as they smelled: tooth- 
some, saline, grill-blistered. The butter offset their 
mineral ity perfectly Traditional recipes arc simple, Natalie 
said. The never-ending winters had taught residents to 
do a lot with a little* A staple is salted cod, although its 
increasingly hard to come by — the cod fisheries collapsed 
more than two decades ago (see “King Cod,” page 42). 
But there is still life in the sea. And the best place to 
sample it, she said, would be the seafood festival the fol- 
lowing day. For this elaborate potluck, everyone prepares 
their best recipes. The owner of my pension > for instance, 
would be bringing her famous mussel tart* 

Thanking Loic and Natalie, I went to check in on 
Paulette, who was indeed cooking her trademark dish. 
With her short white hair, nurselike apron, and silent sailor 
husband, Paulette was as tough as oyster shells but in a 
humorous way She told me that most of the island s popu- 
lation could he traced to the Basque Country, Normandy, 
or Brittany. "Me, I’m Basquaise,” she declared, toothpick 
dangling gangster-moll Tike, fists raised as though to say 
“Come on! Any takers? Who wants to go? 

Paulette had made enough tarts to spare one for her 

Clockwise from top left: lobster pot pie {see page 83 for 
recipe); hauling in a boat; fisli- shaped molds. Facing 
page; Saint-Pierre as seen from the harbor. 


LOOKS LIKE 
FISH 

To create whimsi- 
cal seafood mousses, 
Saint -Pierre and 
Miquelon cooks use 
fish -shaped molds. 
Such molds date 
to the 1300s, when 
shaped pewter and 
carved wood helped 
create eye-catch- 
ing banquet dishes* 
In 17th-century 
England, Wedge- 
wood and other 1 
ceramic molds were 
favored for holiday 
puddings. 2 Cop- 
per molds gained 
status in the 1830s 
when advances in 
plating and tinning 
made the metal safe 
f o r f o ods. A cent u r y 
later, Jell- O pop- 
ularized molds in 
the U. S* by giving 
away 3— 5 aluminum 
versions* —Laura 
Laesch-Quintin 




houseguest, It turned out to be supremely satisfying, the 
pMe brisee shell blanketed in mussels and a creamy mor- 
nay sauce. Afterward, hoping to walk off my rich snack, 
I moseyed down to the wharf to scope the catch. Twi- 
light descended and mariners, faces chiseled by the wind, 
started motoring into port. 

“Were they biting?” I asked. 

“There’s nothing out there tonight,” said a large, 
ruddy-cheeked man in rubber boots, gruffly 

"But when you actually catch some encornets,” he con- 
tinued, using the local term for squid, “you grill them or 
stuff them.” He'd caught bucketloads at dawn and was 
planning to stuff them with bread crumbs and aromat- 
ics for the next day's buffet* 

“Could T come and see?" I asked* He looked me up and 
down and then told me to jump in the back of his pickup. 

At his house, the man, named Jean Maurice, fired 
up a metal plaque similar to Loic's and grilled some 
squid plain, explaining that superfresh encornets don't 
need seasoning. When heated, their ink forms a natu- 
ral sauce that complements the squid s seared exterior 
sumptuously* Then Jean Maurice, employed as captain 
of a scallop barge, suggested that his wife, Carole, whip 
up her specialty coquilles St-Jacqucs — scallops au gratin. 

I protested because I was exceedingly full, “That's about 
light,” said Carole, who makes fantastic scallops. "Every- 
body here has four o’clock tea, then an apero at 6 p.m., and 
then dinner at 8 p.m., so you're on track ” 

They also have three meals before that: breakfast, a 
midmorning snack, and lunch. “Le rnonde adore man- 
ger id," as Paulette had said — “people love to eat here." 

The next day I went to rent a bicycle and explore 
the island. The hikes all needed repairs, the young shop- 
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Cooking the Catch 



HOW TO FILLET A FISH 

Though you can get fish fillets at most supermarkets, buying a whole fish and filleting it 
yourself has benefits: You can easily tell if a whole fish is fresh by its clear eyes and bright 
red gills, and the leftover bones make a flavor ful stock (seepage 84 for recipe). Eric Ripert 
chef- owner of Manhattan’s Le Bernard in restaurant, where 700 to 1,000 pounds of fish 

are filleted each day, showed us how to do it* —Judy Haubert 


Lay a raw, chilled fish 
that has been gutted 
and scaled on a cutting 
board with backbone 
facing you* With the 
bl ade of you r kn i fe, 
feel for the collarbone, 
just behind the gills, 
and make an incision 
parallel to and slightly 
behind it* leaving the 
head attached. 


Starting with your 
blade in the incision* 
slice along the spine 
from head to tail, sep- 
arating the flesh from 
the ribs. 


Remove the fillet 
from the body cutting 
through the skin bor- 
dering the belly. Turn 
the fish over and repeat 
steps 1 tin rough 3. 


Place fillet skin side 
down. Cut a n ick abou t 
Vi* from the tail end 
and insert knife at a 
45° angle; slide blade 
unde r fi 1 1 et w h i 1 e w i g- 
gling skin back and 
forth with your other 
hand until fillet is 
released. (To cook fil- 
lets skin-on— see “How 
to Pan-Frv Fish," page 
81— skip this step*) 


Run the back of your 

•M 

knife blade along the 
top of fillet from head 
to tail against the 
grain of the flesh to 
reveal the pin bones in 
the center of the fillet. 


Using pliers, tweezers, 
or your fingers, pluck 
out and discard the pin 
bones* Repeat with the 
remaining fillet. 
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Advertisement 


Tucked away on a side street in vibrant Astoria, Bear may not be 
an obvious destination for a distinctive meal. But, take the time and look around to find dark glossy walls, 
fresh flowers, and a host of diners feasting on chei extraordinaire Natasha Poe, rebin sky's order-in-advance 
tasting menu. Appearances aside, this place is serious. - The Michelin Guide NYC 2014 



Natasha Pogrebinsky Executive Chef and Owner of BEAR in NYC 


Chef Natasha Pogrebinsky came 
to the United States as a political refugee 
following the collapse of the USSR, and 
determination is in her blood. So is art, 
thanks to her father, renowned painter 
Alexander Pogrebinsky. With the plate as 
her canvas at Bear, the chef employs the 
flavors, colors, and textures of her 
childhood home as the palette for her 
exquisite tasting menu. 


O v s t e r s and s c a 1 1 o p c r u d o a r e 
meticulously placed into a citrus pond 
adorned with shimmering caviar and 
spicy microgreens. The oyster shell 
becomes d miniature sailboat anchored 
on a bed of lava salt housing codfish liver 
and salmon roe with a rice paper sail. 

Paper-thin lamb tongue is suspended in 
consomme aspic with fennel, nameko 
mushrooms, and beet-tinted horseradish, 
all crossha tched with wisps of dill. The 
dill also playfully brightens the grave for 
her handmade veal dumplings* 


These miniature morsels of nouveau 
European artwork are every bit as 
beautiful in the mouth as they are on 
the plate* 

-The Village Voice 201 3 



Bear Restaurant / www.BearNYC.com / Casual Dining / Creative Seasonal Fare /91 7-396-4939 
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keeper said. But if I wanted, her dad would give me a 
tour. Minutes later, a kindly gentleman drove up and 
introduced himself as Denis Detcheverry. It turned out 
he was Miquelon's former mayor and currently the local 
senator. He spent part of each year representing the 
islands in Paris. "'Our cuisine is French, with our own 
touches based on nature's offerings,” he said, point- 
ing out streams full of trout. Locals cat seasonally by 
necessity, he explained. Fall and winter is rbe time for 
cod, deer, wild hare. Spring brings the best sea urchins. 
In summer forests are blanketed with chanterelles and 
fields with wild strawberries. 

It had been at least an hour since my last meal, so Detch- 
everry sugges ted I come over for lobster. After he parked, 
I went down the street to pick up a bottle of wine and 
returned with a white Graves from Glos Floridene. "'They 
have fantastic wines at that grocery store, I remarked. 

“Of course they do. We re in France after all,' he replied. 

He cut the lobsters in half lengthwise and grilled them 
a la Normandie with splashes of Calvados. The wood fire s 
smoky essence fused seamlessly into sweet flesh accentu- 
ated by notes of cooked apples. It whet my appetite for 
more, so 1 left Detcheverry and joined rhe people stream- 
ing through the foggy streets to the seafood festival, which 
was starting in a sports gymnasium three blocks away. 

Despite the gloomy weather, it was cheery in the 
gym. Each home cook had contributed to the buffet: lob- 
ster mousse, tuna pate, cod fritters. Shrimp and snow crab 
were stuffed into every hollow: halved peaches and toma- 
toes, hard-boiled eggs, coils of smoked salmon. Lobsters 
wi th p incers like baseball mitts encircled asparagus- 
crowned crab spreads and trout in aspic. At the sound of 
a whistle, participants stampeded the gargantuan spread. 

“ I his is very old, real, roots France,' one visitor from 
Paris exclaimed. “It's like something you d find in the 
backwoods of Auvergne or Limousin. This feels like the 
most out-there place that’s actually inhabited,” 

People started dancing, young and old alike, Hours 
later, everyone trickled out, full and happy. Having feasted 
hard, I slept peacefully amid the Bonne Cuisine books and 
trophy antlers that graced the shelves at Paulette's. 

In the morning, the sky above the ferry back to Saint- 
Pierre was less overcast. Jagged cliffs wavered in the 
distance; seabirds rippled the waters with their wingtips. 
T landed and headed for the portside diner. Philippe Pupier 
was blasting Maria Callas on the sound system when I 
arrived. As promised, he had made a meal for me. It started 
with tiaude \ which was gloriously direct: cod cheeks and 
vegetables in a thick roux. Then, tender chunks of bisque- 
moistened lobster were served en c route, in mini cocottes 
sealed with puff pastry. And cod snowballs, creamy with 
a crisp golden exterior. Made from island recipes, it was a 
wonderful lunch, as good as any I would have had at a fine 
bistro in Paris. Yet here we were nestled away in a tiny fish- 
ing village just south of Newfoundland in the fog thickets 
of nowhere, a place where they live to cat. 


TRAVEL GUIDE Saint-Pierre and Miquelon 

Din ner for two with drinks and tip I nexp ensive l J n der £50 
Moderate $5 0— $ 1 00 Expensive Over $ 1 0 0 

The islands of Saint-Pierre and Miquelon are located in the North Atlantic 
12 miles from the southeastern lip of Newfoundland. Air Saint-Pierre 
(airsaintpierre.com) flies therefrom St. John's in Newfoundland, as well as 
from Halifax and, in summer, Montreal You can also take the passenger- 
only ferry, which runs daily from Fortune ; Newfoundland, from mid-April 

through September (sa in tpierreferry. caf A.G. 



WHERETO EAT 
Ongi Etorri (2 rue Ami - 

ml Muselier, Saint-Pierre ; 
508/415-750). Moderate. 
This French Basque res- 
taurant in Saint-Pierre 
offers dishes like cod and 
cho r iz o w it h gr e at w i ne s 
from the Basque region of 
I r oul e guy fb r pa i r i ng, 

E litre Nous (36 rue Baron 
de VEsperance, Saint- 
Pierre; 508/416-124). 
Moderate . Classic yet 
casual, this Saint-Pierre 
French restaurant serves 
a noteworthy flanime- 
kueche, the Alsatian onion 
and lardon tart. 

Cafe Cyber Poly Gone 
Home (Place du General 
de Gaulle } Saint-Pierre ; 
508/412-323). Inexpen- 
sive. At this quaint diner 
near Saint-Pierre’s main 
port, knowledgeable Lyon- 
nais chef Philippe Pupier 
serves extraordinary 
French snacks like trabou- 
lette, country bread topped 
w ith le utils, s ausa ge , Gr u - 
yere 1 and bechamel, as 
well as local foods like 
tiaude, a cod stew. 

IFAtelier Gourmand 

(12 rue du 11 Novembre t 


Saint- Pi erre; 5 08/415 -30 0 ; 
lateli erg ourmandspm 
com). Expensive . This 
oceanside restaurant fea- 
tures alfresco dining on 
elegant dishes like scallop 
and bacon brochettes and 
plate-biere sorbet made 
with local cloudberries, 
a wild berry. 

WHERE TO STAY 
Nulls Saint-Pierre 

(10 ruedu General Leclerc, 
Saint-Pierre; 508/41 2- 
02 7; nui tssaintp ierre. com/ 
en). This boutique hotel 
offers the cilices t accom- 
modations on the islands - 
At Les Delices de Jose- 
phine, its tea salon, some 
of th e be s t es pr es s o on th e 
island pairs with tar tel - 
ette au citron and other 
authentic French pastries. 



Auberge ftuatre Temps 

(I mpa sse des Quatre- 
temps f Saint-Pierre; 
508/414-301 ; quatre 
temps.com). Laid-back, no- 
frills digs are overseen by 
awa rd- winning chef P as- 
c al V ig n e an , wh o shares 
recipes with guests and 
offers an authentic taste of 
the islands each morning, 
with homema de cloud - 
berry jam outcast. 


R&B Chez Paulette 

(8 rue Victor Briand, 
Miquelon; 508/416-215) 
Most visitors to Miquelon 
stay in the home of propri- 
etress Paulette Boissel, 
where they can enjoy 
h e arty hr e a kfas ts a nd, 
if requested in advance, 
creamy mushroom and 
mussel tart. 



WHAT TO DO 

Comptoir d Tin portal ion 
des Aicools (7 rue Albert 
B rian d, Sa in t-Pi erre; 
508/414 - 797; hotelrobert 
.com). Beneath the Hotel 
Robert, this cellar wine 
shop sells classic French 
village wines, as well as 
rare vintage Bordeaux, 

Miquelon Seafood Festl- 

va I (s t -pierre- et- miq uel o n 
.com). Every August, 
Miquelon’s home cooks 
organize an enormous buf- 
fet of seafood specialties 
and desserts. It's the year’s 
best occasion for sampling 
the islands 7 cuisine. 


Clockwise from top 
left* Saint-Pierre 
lighthouse; lobsters; a 
shuttle boat from the 
island ferry. 



Europe, Almost Though the islands are 
administered by France, European Union and 
Un i ted Sta tes na tiona Is n eed a pas spo r t t wh i le 
Canadians need only photo ID to enter ; On the 
other hand, while Canadian and U.S. dollars are 
accepted in shops and restaurants, change is 
given in euros, and most museums, ferries, and 
government-run services accept only euros. Volt - 
age is 220V, which means that Canadian and US L 
residents should bring an adapter . — A.G 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


FIFTH ANNUAL 

SAVE U R 

BEST FOOI BLOG 

-AWARDS - 


Gorgeous photography. 

Moving stories. Utterly, exquisitely, 
overwhelmingly beautiful recipes. Our favorite 
food blogs feed us, teach us, and inspire us. 

We couldn’t be more honored to recognize the 
best in the world each year with the SAVEUR 
Best Food Blog Awards, across specific 
categories. This year, our fifth, will be bigger than 
ever, as we partner with Bellagio to host and 

celebrate your favorites. 


BE A PART OF IT. 

NOMINATE YOUR FAVORITE BLOGS TODAY. 




* 



The stark lighting makes it feel like you’re shopping for diamond s. And, in a way, you are* Manhat- 
tan's Sushi Nakazawa serves gems from the sea; pristine fish procured from long-trusted sources, 
expertly cut and mounted glistening on warm, vinegar ed koshihikari, the gold standard for 
sushi rice. Daisuke Nakazawa honed his craft under lauded Tokyo shokunin, or master, Jiro Ono, 
the subject of the 2011 film Jiro Dreams of Sushi. For Nakazawa, although America has freed him up 
to crack jok es at the bar, technique is paramouu^Soisintuitiomflj ^^y^^^cklcdmiuncga r and 
dresseB with bright Japanese mustard; silken live tiger shrimp brushed with sweet soy sauce; chum 
salmon hay-smoked to accentuate its swarthy richness; custardlike uni served bracingly cold— each 
is long pondered and uniquely prepared. This is sushi so pure, so minimalist, that there’s nothing to 
hide behind. The maker’s skill must be spot-on. And it is. (sushinakazatva.com) —Betsy Andrews 
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Splendor of the Isles 

Pristine seafood is at the heart 
of home cooking in the villages 
along Croatia’s Dalmatian coast, 
hundreds of miles of jagged 
limestone islands dotting the 
Adriatic Sea 



Rv Brendan Francis Newnam 
Photographs by Penny De Los Santos 


They say that when God 
finished creating the world, he 
chucked a handful of leftover 
rocks into the Adriatic* My 
ancestors hail from one of those 
rocks: the tiny island of Mutter in 
Dalmatia, a 233-milc stretch of 
coastline in the middle of Europe 
staring at the hack of Italy s boot. 
The former summer playground 
of Roman emperors, Haps burg 
aristocrats, and comrades on 
workers' holiday, this part of 
Central Europe was passed 
hack and forth between the 
Italians, the Austro-Hungarians, 
and sometimes the Turks for 


centuries. All of them enjoyed the 
coast s most prominent charm: its 
exquisite seafood. 

For millennia, people here have 
drawn their livelihoods from the 
waters of Croatia's Dalmatian 
coast, which hugs the Adriatic 
Sea. The local cuisine is cen- 
tered on the hundreds offish and 
shellfish species that thrive in 
the crystal clear bays and inlets: 
mackerel, sea bass, squid, oysters, 
langoustines, mussels, and more. 

Its hard for me to believe it 
now, but as a hoy my grand- 
father — my Dida > as I called 
him — struggled in this place of 
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I N G A LL S P H OTOG RAPHY (WINE BOTTLE 5, FOC ACC I A) 


CROATIA’S BEST BOTTLES 

Home to a wine culture extolled by the ancient Greeks* Croa- 
tia is again* after a dip in quality during the Communist period* 
producing some of Europe’s most original wines* Indigenous 
grapes reward an adventurous palate and make a perfect foil 
for the country’s food. The whites are mainly made with grapes 
grown inland, but they ’re great with coastal seafood. One such 
grape is grasevina. Though lighthearted and fleshy elsewhere, 
such as in Austria, in Croatia grasevina is more serious. Floral, 
unctuous 1 Enjingi Grasevina 2012 ($13) finishes with a cleans- 
ing note of bitter almond. It stands up to rich cuttlefish risotto. If 

you haveiVt heard of bogdapjusa, a grape 
from the Island of Hvar whose name 
means godsend * you’re not alone. Redo - 
lent of grapefruit peel and Mediterranean 
herbs, 2 Caric Bogdanjusa2012 ($17) is 
the first wine made from the rare grape 
to be exported to the U.S, Its citrusy fla- 
vor makes it a nice match for whole grilled 
fish. Malvasia 

Istriana, one of Friuli’s favorite grapes, is 
named for the rust-colored soil of Istria 
in northern Croatia, where it originates. 

Like many of its Italian cousins , i l Coron- 
ica Malvasia 2012 ($20) smells of Meyer 
lemons and the sweet-scented acacia that 
blankets the countryside. The long min- 
eral finish pairs nicely with the tang of a 

brodet . As for reds, the country’s most promising grape isbahic, 
according to Cliff Rames, founder of Wines of Croatia. Dusty and 
smoky on the nose, 4 Bibich R6 Riserva2010 ($20), made of taabic 
and the local lasina and plavina grapes, tastes like a sunnier Rhone 
syrah. SuhaFuntaTirada Babic 2009 ($3 9), from the intricately 
walled “stone lace” vineyards in Primosten, a historic site, reveals 
the grape’s rich, dark, oaky side. The most widely planted Croatian 
grape is plavacmali (little blue), a purple descendant of zinfandel 
that thrives on the coast. Brambly 6 Milos Plavac 2009 ($27) has 
the aroma of dried figs and chewy mouth- coating tannins. It’s a foil 
for all sorts of game dishes. — AlexHalberstadt 




abundance. Croatia's economy 
lay in ruins after World War I. 
When my Dida sought work* 
he found it where Dalmatians 
have found it for centuries, at 
sea. Eventually he jumped ship, 
slipped into America, fell in love, 
and started a family. But he never 
forgot his hometown of Tisno, a 
fishing village on the Dalmatian 
coast* and when T was ten, he 
brought me here for a summer. 
I turned brown as toast. Though 
my tan faded afterward, my love 
for the island never left me. 


1 hen, Croatia was still part of 
Yugoslavia. Over the years* Eve 
gone back to see my extended 
family dozens of times, and 
while the political landscape has 
shifted — today Croatia is a sover- 
eign nation with a freely elected 
govern me n t — I i sn o hasn t m uch 
changed. On my most recent 
visit, my mother, Neda, trav- 
eled with me, both of us eager 
to reconnect with our family, 
to spend languorous days at the 
beach, and — as ever — to cat. 

When we arrived, before 


traversing the bridge from the 
mainland, we stopped by my 
cousin Ante's house for the keys 
to my family's Hat. He gave me 
a jug of homemade wine and an 
order disguised as an invitation: 
“After you get settled, come over 
for rucak," 

Appearing for ruedk — lunch — 
is my only duty in Croatia. I, like 
thousands of others, come here 
in summer to escape responsi- 
bility. I read Nabokov, swim, 
and nap. And in the middle of 
the day* I break bread with fam- 
ily and friends. Racak is the time 
for grilled fish and for gossiping 
over plum brandy. But just at that 
moment, I was in no mood to eat. 
The transatlantic fiighr from the 
U.S., followed by a white-knuckle 
drive from Split on Croatia's fre- 
netic highways* left me with just 
barely enough energy to open the 
windows and fall into bed. 

At twilight I awoke to the 
sound of kids in flip-flops slap- 
ping past my window. My 
mother waited on the porch. 
Since our cupboard was bare, we 
were having our first meal in a 
restaurant in Jczera, a neighbor- 
ing village. Cicadas screeched. 
The moon was a fat blue egg. Ihe 
air smelled of lavender and pine. 

We headed to the Zinnia 
Skuljka, the Golden Shell. My 
family doesn't eat out much* but 
when they do* they come here. 
It s a small, bar e-bones restaurant 
where things are done right. We 
took a table on a terrace overlook- 
ing the harbor and l ordered erni 
rizoto, black cuttlefish risotto, a 
one-dish meal made from cheap* 
plentiful ingredients — rice, fish 
broth, and cuttlefish, its ebony 

mf 

ink adding an iodine intensity. 
The owner brought us some 

Brendan Francis New n am 
is the host of American Public 
Media’s Dinner Party Down- 
load. Penny De Los Santos 
is a saveur contributing 
photographer . 





Fourth row, third from 
right? sardines; rosemary 
focaccia (see page 77 for 
recipe)- the beach in Tisno. 
Bottom row: brodet cook- 
ing over an open fire at the 
home ofTatjana Ciciliani; 

a bundle of onions; 
Murter’s old town center; 
wine for sale in Tisno; a 
fishmonger at work. 
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Top row, from left: a Tisno 
fishmonger; a local bakery; 
cleaning fish; fish stew (see 
page 80 for recipe); bream. 
Second row: radish salad 
(see page 77 for recipe); a 
produce stand; Swiss chard 
with potatoes (see page 74 
for recipe); Ante Salamun; 
cherries in brandy; Tatjana 
Cic il i ani’s courtyard. 










Third row: a Mur ter fisher- 
woman; sardines in oil; a 
woman in Mur ter; whole 
grilled fish with lemon (see 
page 81 for recipe); lan^ 
gou stines in tomato, garlic, 
and wine sauce (see page 
84 for recipe). Fourth row: 
Trogir’s old city; fresh figs; 
black cuttlefish risotto (see 
page 81 for recipe). 
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malvasia, a crisp white wine that 
smelled of citrus and apricots (see 
“Croatia s Best Bottles,” page 54). 
Within minutes the remnants of 
ink on my dinner plate looked 
like an abstract painting* 

The following morning we 
headed to the town of Murter, 
the islands namesake, five miles 
north of Tisno, From Mutter's 
small dock, a fisherman took us 
to the tiny island where Opat, a 
restaurant that began as a way 
station (or local fishermen in 
the early 1900s, is perched* We 
motored out amid jagged lime- 
stone islets* When we arrived, 
ten or so men were hollering and 
splashing about in the water, giv- 
ing the place the feel of a pirate s 
cove* It was the restaurants staff) 
blowing off steam. “Living here 
can make you a little crazy,” said 
Ante Bozikov, the third-genera- 
tion owner, pointing at his head 
as he greeted us. “I send them 
home to see their girlfriends every 
two weeks because otherwise they 
will go out of their minds ” 

Inside his open-air dining 
room, fish are grilled over flames 
fed with olive wood. "This was 
the easiest way for fishermen to 
cook. You just start a fire between 
two rocks and begin,” Bozikov 
said. We ordered langoustine 
na huzaru — the delectable crus- 
taceans sauteed with tomatoes, 
parsley, bread crumbs, garlic, and 
wine — and sopped up the sauce 
with hunks of bread, reveling in 
a coveted treat. 

"It used to be that you could 
put your hand in the sea and pull 
out a fish, 11 he said. But the world 
caught on to the quality of the 
riches of the Adriatic, and now 
restaurants from Tokyo to Las 
Vegas bid on the catch. Croatian 
fishing boats meet up with their 
Italian counterparts and hand, off 
their best stuff for euros. 

Later, back in Tisno, 1 related 

The waterfront in the 
village of Tisno on Croatia’s 
Dalmatian coast * 
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Catch of the Day 



O Sole Piccata 

SERVES 4 

The recipe for this pan-fried 
fillet, finished with a white- 
wine butter sauce laced 
with lemon, capers, and 
shallots, is adapted from 
Rick Mooneifs-Fis/i Without 
aDoubt (Houghton Mifflin, 
2008), 


4 6-oz. skinless fillets 
grey or Dover sole, or 
any flaky white fish like 
turbot or tilapia 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground white pepper, to 
taste 

Vi cup flour | 

Y* cup canola oil 

4 tbsp. unsalted butter 

1 large shallot, minced 
Vs lemon, thinly sliced 
V 4 cup dry white wine 

2 tsp, capers 


Pat fillets dry with paper 
towelaand season with salt 
and pepper; dredge in flour. 
Heat 2 tbsp. oil and 1 tbsp. 
butter in a 12” skillet over 
high heat. Cook 2 fillets, 
flipping once, until golden 
and cooked through, 3-4 
minutes; transfer to two 
plates. Wipe skillet clean 
and repeat with remain- 
ing oil, 1 tbsp. butter, and 
fillets* Add 1 tbsp. but- 
ter, the shallot, and lemon 
to skillet; cook until shal- 
lot is soft, 1-2 minutes. 

Add wine; cook, scraping 
up browned bits from pan. 
Add remaining butter, the 
capers, salt, and pepper* 
Cook until sauce is slightly 
thick; spoon over fish. 


BEGINNER’S LUCK 


The classic Italian piccata is made with veah I make piccata with fish, however, and nothing could be easier or tastier. All 
you need is a thin, white fillet, a hot pan, some butter, lemon, capers, shallots, and white wine. The fish cooks in minutes, 
and the sauce comes together practically on its own* Shallots and lemon caramelise in the butter, wine prevents the butter 
from burning, and more butter at the end wit h the capers adds body. Light-tasting fish and a tangy, creamy, well-balanced 

sauce: It*s a no-brainer for seasoned cooks and a beautiful recipe for beginners, —RickMoonen 


FUNKY FOOD LON DON -PAUL WILLIAM S/ALAMY (HARBOR). MAP BY DAHL TAYLOR. FACING PAGE: INGALLS PHOTOGRAPHY 


Bozikovs story to a Croatian pal 
and was relieved when he assured 
me that, despite global demand* 
there were still local markets for 
pristine fish. “You must meet 
my friend Tatjana tomorrow/' 
he replied. "She will show you 
where to get amazing seafood/ 5 

"Hurry. You arc going to ruin 
my reputation with the fish peo- 
ple by making me come so late! 
Tatjana Ciciliani pulled me into 
the ancient fish market in the 
coastal city of Trogir, 90 min- 
utes south of Mur ter. We ducked 
under an archway and entered 
what looked like Poseidon s lar- 
der: Trays of sardines* mackerel* 
and scorpion fish lay between 
mounds of shrimp, eels, and 
squid, Ciciliani lifted* grabbed* 
and squeezed, “You must make 

WE ENTERED 
WHAT LOOKED 
TAKE POSEIDON’S 
LARDER: TRAYS 
OF SARDINES, 
MACKEREL, AND 
SCORPION FISH LAY 
BETWEEN MOUNDS 
OF SHRIMP, EELS, 
AND SQUID 

sure their eyes are clear, that the 
scales feel smooth*” she said. 

Ciciliani* a 30-something 
mother of two* beamed and ban- 
tered as we made our way to her 
house within the moat-ringed 
stone maze of Trogir s old town, 
I followed her into her courtyard, 
where dappled sunlight hit jars 
packed with brandy-soaked cher- 
ries and artichokes in grappa. 
We surveyed our purchases and 
decided to cook the quintessen- 
tial Dalmatian dish, a hearty fish 
stew called hrodet. You can use 
any fish in hrodet * but monkfish 
is preferred. For good measure, 
Ciciliani threw in calamari, plus 
two small sea robins, named for 
their winglike pectoral fins. 

While the possibilities for what 
goes in a hrodet are endless* the 
options on how to cook it arc 


TRAVEL GUIDE Dalmatian Coast , Croatia 

Dinner for two with drinks and tip 
Inexpensive Under $50 Moderate $50-$75 Expensive Over $75 

Croatian Airlines (croatiaairlines.com) flies from the country s 
capital ' Zagreb , to the cities of Zadar ; Split, and Dubrovnik 
on the Dalmatian coast * as well as to certain islands. For 
more information on planning your trip, contact the Croatian 
National Tourism Office (croat ia.hrl — B.EN. 



WHERE TO EAT 

■ T * 

r cisa 

Ulica Krai ja Dmitra Zvonimira 2, 
Za dar (38 5/23/314 - 42 1 ; fosa . hr). 
Moderate . At this chic spot tucked 
into Zadar’s old town* chef Damir 
Tomljano vic’s modern cooking 
showcases the best of land and sea* 
pairing the daily catch with purged 
potato and creamed Swiss chard 
(an elegant take on blitva). Small 
plates— crispy cuttlefish fritters, 
fish carpaccio in citrus emulsion- 
round out the menu. 



Konoba Opat 

Uvala Opat, OtokKornat ; NPKor- 
nati (mobile 385/91/473-2550; 
opat-kornati.com). Moderate. As 
one of the only restaurants in the 
beautiful Kornati archipelago, this 

Cheek In The 3, 000-year- old 
city of Zadar, the historic capital of 
the Dalmatian coast, is an excellent 
base from which to explore the area . 
Stay in Zadar's old town at the Hotel 
Bastion, Bedem i Zadar ski h Pobima 
13 (3 85/2 3/49 4-950; hotel bastion, 
hr ; $250 for a doublet a boutique 
hotel built on the site of a 13th- 
century for l ress with harbor views 
and a very good restaurant. For a 
taste of village life , stay in the sleepy 
town of Tisno on the island ofMurter 
at the Hotel Tisno, Zapadna Gomil- 
ica 8 (385/22/438-182; hotel tisno. 
hr; $120 for a double)* a private 
home expanded into a small * hand- 
some hotel. — B.F.N. 



103 -year-old establishment acces- 
sible only by boat could get away 
with much less than its perfectly 
executed lobster risotto, stewy lan- 
goustine na buzaru, and pristine 
grilled fish and clams. With the help 
of a wood-fired oven* the staff 1 pro- 
duces fresh bread daily, 

Sopot 

Ulica Sopot ska 5* Ben- 
kovac (385/23/888-118; 
recta uran t-sopot. co m ), Moder- 
ate, Situated 20 minutes from the 
coast in Croatia’s idyllic hinter- 
land* this rustic restaurant has 
been roasting lamb and cooking 
meat peka - style (long and slow 
under a clay dome) since 1904. 

Zlatrrn Skoljka 

Obala si j. Ivana 40, Jezera, Murter 
(385/22/438 -024: zlatna-skoljka 
.com). Inexpensive. In the sleepy 
fishing village of Jezera on the 
island ofMurter, this seaside 
trattoria specializes in classic Dal- 
matian cooking* with definitive 
renditions of dishes such as black 
cuttlefish risotto. 



WHAT TO DO 

Kornati National Park 

Ulica Butina 2 t Murter 
(385/22/435-740; kornati.hr). This 
ar ch ipelago of 14 0 mos tly u np op- 
ulated islands is a playground for 
sailors and nature lovers. Several 
reputable agencies* including Secret 
D aim ati a (s e cretd al mat ia . com)* 
provide daylong tours of these 
otherwordly islets and reefs. 



not: You put the pot on the fire 
and don't stir; 30 minutes later, 
you are done. Around two, every- 
one seemed to know it was time 
lor rucak . QcilianPs children 
returned from sailing lessons 
with their instructor in tow. 
Her husband* an assistant to the 
local harbormaster* stopped by 
from work. We ate sardines with 
capers, breaded eels* and, offset- 
ting their richness, sharp, crisp 
radish slices tossed with mayon- 
naise, olive oil, and lemon juice. 
Wine was poured. When the 
hrodet was served it looked like 
a child's cartoon of a fish stew, 
with chunks of fillet* squid rings, 
and eel parts. The monkfish was 
sweet and chewy* the fragrant 
broth the color of gold. A tourist 
poked his head in the open win- 
dow and asked to take a picture. 
Wc toasted him. 

The next day, my mother and 
1 fi nally went for rucak at my 
cousin Ante s. When we arrived, 
his wife, Seka, was making 
soup. A row of fish rested like 
bars of silver in a marinade next 
to the stone oven. “In Croatia, 
a fish must swim three times: 
once in the sea, once in oil* and 
once in wine, Ante said. 

As was custom, we started 
with the soup, a straightforward 
fish broth fortified with rice, its 
heat and starch preparing our 
stomachs for the meal to come. 
Ante served us each a grilled 
bream, and we set to work 
picking at the flaky white fish, 
its skin crisped and charred from 
the grill. Seka passed a bowl of 
blitva * young chard steamed 
with potatoes. I sucked the spine 
of my fish clean and laid it on 
my plate. A breeze came up on 
the patio. 

“Dalmatian cooking is sim- 
ple* really Fish, oil, vegetables* 
salt* and pepper, and that's it/' 
Seka said* shrugging Behind us 
the town was still. Plum cake 
appeared but no coffee — after 
rucak , always, comes a nap. 
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KNOW YOUR 
SEAFOOD 


When buying seafood, talk to your fishmon- 
ger, says David Pilot, Whole Foods Market’s 
global seafood buyer. Ask when the fish camel 
in, where it ’s from, how it was caught, and 
whether it’s sustainable (see “ Good Catch,” 
page HO). If you can’t find it fresh, much fish 
today is flash-frozen as soon as it’s caught, so 
quality is high. Here’s more on specific fish 
found in our recipes and those common to U.S 
markets and restaurants. — Betsy Andrews 
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1 SEA BREAM 
Th is lean round fish 
of one to two pounds 
boasts fiakv sweet flesh 
similar to that ol bran- 
zino, ba ss, or snapper. 
It's great grilled whole. 
Giithead sea bream, or 

dorada, is sustainably 

* * 

farmed in Nova Scotia. 

2 ANCHOVY 

Salted and canned 
in oil, this tiny fish 
adds pungency to clas- 
sics like Caesar salad. 
Look for the Marine 
S te wa rds h ip Cou n ci 1 s 
(MSC) blue eco-laheL 
Spanish white fillets, 
boquerones, are pick- 
led or smoked. The 
fresh fish has a delicate 
unia mi taste and is good 
for grilling or curing. 

Q HERRING 
*J These small oily 

fish spoil easily, so 
they’re traditionally 
preserved in vine- 
gar or salt (sometimes 
with the addition of 
sour cream), smoked, 
or canned and labeled 
as sardines, pilchards, 
sprats, or si Ids. 

4 MONKFISH 

Along with its 
sumptuous liver (Jap- 
a nese a nki m o) , die 
part of this fish that's 
eaten is its rath Dense 
and buttery, this "poor 
man’s lobster 1 stays 
firm in braises. 

S EEL 

Though oil rich 
eel takes well to smok- 
ing, or to glazing and 
grilling as with Japa- 
nese freshwater unagi 
and seawater an ago, the 
depleted species is not 
sustainable; mackerel is 
a great substitute. 

6 SEA BASS 

This buttery white 
fish is tasty steamed or 
grilled whole, or cit- 
rus-cured for ceviche. 
Monterey Aquariums 
Seafood Watch lists 
many sustainable fish- 
eries for black, striped, 
and Chilean s ea bass , 
barramundi, and 
branzino. 

7 CLAMS 

Tender littlencdts 
(seven to ten a pound) 


are great raw or in pasta. 
Cherrystones (five to 
seven a pound) and 
razor clams can be sau- 
teed, broiled, baked, 
or, as with soft-shell 
clams, steamed. Large 
qua hogs (two to four a 
pound) soften in chow- 
der, while the siphons of 
huge geoducks are best 
cured. There are lots of 
sustainable options. 

8 SARDINE 

Though often 
canned, ibis oily mem- 
ber of the herring 
family is remarkably 
versatile when fresh (see 
“Forgotten Fish,' page 
30). Pacific purse seine 
catches arc sustainable. 

9 COD 

Fresh or frozen, 
flaky cod comes in 
skinless fillets for 
poaching, baking, 
o r deep- fry i n g, wh i le 
preserved salt cod goes 
into dishes like fried 
cod fritters. Alaskan 
and Icelandic catches 
arc sustainable. 

| f \ MACKEREL 
X Though it s 
sold canned like sar- 
dines (look for an MSC 
label), when fresh, this 
dark-fleshed fish is but- 
tery and unexpectedly 
delicate in flavor. Try it 
broiled or roasted, 

n SCALLOPS 
1 he stars of 
coquilles St-jacques, 
large sea scallops are 
delectable when seared 
and sauced. Hand- 
picked diver scallops 
are best, but most are 
dredged or farmed. 
Tiny sweet bay scal- 
lops are great baked or 
tossed in pasta. Seafood 
Watch lists sustainable 
fisheries for them all. 

1 O MUSSELS 
X^f Affordable and 
abundant, these velvety 
mollusks are infused 
with flavor when 
steamed in the shell in 
wh i te-w i ne-and- shal- 
lot monks marimem or 
tossed with pasta in a 
fruit i di mare. 

| Q SALMON 
lo Wild Pacific 
salmon, fished from 
May to September, is 


firmer and. more fla- 
vorful than farmed 
Atlantic salmon. Large 
fatty Chinook comes in 
steaks or fillets; smaller 
types are sometimes 
available whole. 

1 A CRAB 

Of the many 

■* 

sustainable U.S.- 
caught varieties, East 
Coast blue crabs are 
sold live in summer, 
while Dungeness are 
found live in winter 
and spring. Cooked, 
p as teu ri zed “ lu mp 
(body) meat is avail- 
able all year. 

1 rZ OYSTERS 
AfJ These bivalves 
develop distinctive fla- 
vors from sweet to salty 
depending on w here 
they're harvested or 
fa r med , Th e v Vc ter r i fic 
raw on the hal ( shell, as 
well as roasted, fried, or 
in stews. 

1 yc SHRIMP 
iU Though shrimp 
are rarely sold head-on, 
try asking for the heads; 
they add umami rich- 
ness to dishes li fruit i 
di mare , Shrimp shells 
make excellent stock, 

U , S . -fa rm ed O regon 
pink and Canadian 
Pacific spot prawns are 
sustainable. 

| LOBSTER 
1 / The American 
lobster boasts magnifi- 
cent claw and tail meat. 
It's most succulent in 
su m mer w hen m ol t- 
ing, but soft-shells don't 
ship well, so they’re 
not found fir from the 
Northeast coast. 

1 Q SOLE 
1 1? Though prized 
Dover sole is named 
for a British port, U.S. 
Pact fi c variet i es of this 
flatfish are the most 
sustainable. Mainly 
sold in markets as skin- 
less fillets, this delicate 
foil for butter-rich 
sauces is tradition- 
ally filleted tablcsideat 
h igh-end res tau ra nt s . 

i O S ^ UID 

X Ta Mild and 
chewy, squid’s body can 
b e st u ff cd a n d grill ed 
whole or sliced into 
rounds and fried or sau- 



teed with its tentacles. 
Its ink, sometimes sold 
separately, flavors and 
tints pasta and risotto. 
U.S, fisheries are the 
most sustainable, 

0/^| SWORDFISH 
vX Sold in chick, 
meaty steaks and loin 
cuts, this massive fish 
has the oil-rich meat 
to w ithstand high heat 
and strong seasonings. 
Look for it harpoon 
and hand line caught, 

TURBOT 
Mainly sold 
as skinless fillets, this 
flaky flatfish is richer 
than sole or floun- 
der. It’s wonderful 
roasted or crusted and 
pan-fried. Halibut is a 
natural substitute. 

99 skate 

md md With a strong, 
slightly earthy flavor, 
kite-shaped skate is sold 
separated into its two 
flat, fibrous wings. The 
meat crisps nicely when 
pan-fried in butter. 
Ocean-friendly mar- 
kets like Whole Foods, 
however, don’t carry the 
overfished species. 

O o TUNA 
^ f j Sustainable 
varieties — sold fresh 
as steaks and loins, 
or processed for can- 
ning — include U.S. 
pole- and troll -cau ght 
higeye, albacore, yel- 
low fin, and skipjack. 
Covered for sushi, the 
fatty, red- fleshed blue- 
fin has been over Ashed. 

O/fl HALIBUT 
1 Flu fly and 
light, the thick fillets of 
th is largest of flatfish 
take to all sorts of prep- 
arations, from poaching 
to pan-frying in a 
fl a vo r f u I er ust + Wa I d - 
caught U.S. Pacific 
halibut is the most 
sustainable. 

« C" MAHIMAHI 
dmd f J Best caught 
with longlmes or hand 
lines in warm Hawaiian 
or Ecuadorian waters, 
th is firm, mel low- 
tasting fish is lovely 
grilled or scared. Ids 
often paired with tropi- 
cal flavors. Snapper can 
substitute. 



HEART OF THE SEA 

In the center of Barcelona’s Boqueri a market, past the beehive arrangements of produce but before 


the dangling haunches of pork, is the market’s heart. Arrayed in three concentric ovals are its sea 


food vendors, each stall dedicated to fish, shellfish, or salted offerings such as large dried planks of 


bacalao, salted cod* Like their brethren at fish markets the world over, sellers and buyers engage 
in a cacophonous verbal dance as you wait your turn, inhaling memories of the ocean and feasting 
on the colors before you: the corsage reds and pinks of the pristine gambas , prawns from just up the 
coast in Palamos; the shimmering blue-gray skin of the sardines; the dense ruby blocks of mo jama, 
salt- and air-cured tuna with a concentrated aroma and an intense flavor of the sea, ready to be 


an oceanic jamon iherico. The expansive Mediterranean is only half a mile away, but as 


nd in the middle of the mercat, it seems even closer than that. ( boqueria.info ) —Sojia Peres: 
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From Western Waters 

A drive along Oregon’s coast 
reveals soaring sand dunes, 
enchanting fishing towns, and 
some of the most memorable 
seafood dishes you'll likely 
find anywhere 


By Jane and Michael Stern 

Ph ot ogr a ph s by C or cy A r n ol d a n d 

Ingalls Photography 


U.S, ioi — a two -lane road that snakes through California, Ore- 
gon, and Washington, nearly all of it along the Pacific — might be 
the most sublime drive in America, especially the 363 -mile segment 
that runs along the Oregon coast, where we traveled last spring. As 
we traversed cliff side expanses, we spied pods of gray whales pass- 
ing by in ocean waters. When the road dipped down to sea level, we 
stopped to ride horses between towering dunes and rocky shoreline 
on a broad beach studded by colossal basalt rock formations. 

We had always wanted to visit this part of the country. We knew 
it as the place our dear friend the late James Beard loved so much. 
Long ago, the famed American culinarian regaled us with rem i- 
niscences of summer trips from his family’s Portland home to a 
beach cabin in the oceanside town of Gearhart, It was there, he told 

Contributing editors J ane and M tchael Stern are the authors of 
roadfood.com * Their most recent article for s aveur was " Welcome to 
Candy Land" (March 2014 % 
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Parmesan- 
crusted halibut 
with broccoli 
rabe and mashed 


the Pacific Way 
Cafe (see page 83 
for recipe)* 
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WE KNEW THIS AS THE PLACE WHERE 
OURDEAR FRIEND THE LATE JAMES 
BEARD LEARNED TO SAVOR WILD 

BERRIES, HAZELNUTS, AND SALMON 



OREGON ALES 


Oregon has long been celebrated 
for its pioneering craft beers, 
many of which go great with the 
state's seafood* Inspired by the 
Discovery Channel’s Deadliest 
Catch, Rogue Captain Sig^s 
Northwestern Ale is a creamy 
India red ale with notes of 
milk chocolate and hoppy 
orange zest. Try it with 
smoked salmon. The nutty 
caramel malts in Full Sail 
Amber Ale are balanced 
by pungent piuey hops* Its 
sweetness harmonizes with 
oilier fish like alb ae ore tun a* 
Grassy Heater Allen Pils, 
a Bohemian-style pilsner, 
has a spicy bite from Czech 


Saaz hops and a complex round- 
ness that matches with rich 
Dungcness crab* Pelican Pub & 
Brewery Kiwanda Cream Ale 
(pictured) is a smooth brew with 
a touch of corn sweetness. Its dry 
finish complements fried sea- 
foods like salt cod cakes. 
The Commons Urban 
Farmhouse Ale conies 
from a small Portland 
brewery that makes ycast- 
forward beers, including 
this rustic farmhouse ale. 
Hazy and lemony, it has 
notes of clove and pear, phis 
alluring bubbles and dry- 
ness, making it a perfect foil 
for a creamy chowder 



us, that He learned to savor wild berries, hazelnuts, and salmon — 
silvery coho and the mighty Chinook, the Pacific's largest salmon 
species, caught in the ocean or in the regions rivers during their 
treacherous upstream migrations to spawn. 

But salmon is just part of the states seafood bounty. Oregon 
also offers halibut, albacore tuna, whiting, clams, oysters, shrimp, 
and, best of all, Dungeness crab. Though named after the town of 
Dungeness in Washington, this wide-bodied crustacean is found 
in abundance in Oregon. And, from an economic standpoint, it's 
the states most important catch. Not even considered food until 
the late 19th century, Dungeness crabs arc now trapped from 
December through mid-August, their sweet, tender meat served 
in everything from chowders to savory dips* We were eager to sam- 
ple it all. 

We concentrated our journey in the upper third of the state, 
driving from the mouth of the Yaquina River north to the great 
Columbia at Oregon’s northern border; its a portion of coastline 
that lies within an accessible two-hour drive from Portland. In 
South Beach, where the Yaquina spills into its bay, we gobbled 
lunch at South Beach Seafood, a fish market attached to a 24 -hour 
convenience store selling an immense inventory of energy drinks 
and beer. The ultra-casual cafe on the premises serves impeccable 
Dungeness crab, cooked straight off the boat in cauldrons by the 
highway out front, Their shelled meat is sold in pearly lumps piled 
into a plastic cup, alongside a wedge of lemon and some optional 
horseradish- heavy hot sauce. Taking a seat at a picnic table, we 
enjoyed ours the way Beard once told us to— unadorned. 

Like other outfits dotting the coast (see “Up in Smoke,” page 
69), South Beach Seafood uses hickory and alder wood to smoke 
salmon, tuna, sturgeon, sable, mussels, and oysters. Wild Chinook 

From top: Dog owners and their pets walk along an Oregon beach 
punctuated by enormous basalt rock formations; clam risotto with 
grilled shrimp from Ocean Bleu @ Gino’s (see page 80 for recipe)* 


CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT: COREY ARNOLD, HELEN ROSNER, INGALLS PHOTOGRAPHY 
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Cooking the Catch 



IIOW TO CLEAN CRABS 

There are two basic kinds of crabmeat: the white, firm, sweet meat of the body, often sold as 
"Lump,” and the darker, more strongly flavored leg and claw meat. Chef Charlie Branford of 
Local Ocean Seafood in Newport, Oregon, shared his technique for cleaning Dungeness crab, 
though the method works just as well for blue crabs and other similarly structured varieties. If 
starting with a live crab, kill the crab by stabbing it between the eyes with the tip of your knife, 
then steam or boil it tor eight minutes per pound (about 15 minutes per crab), —Farideh Sadegkin 


1/ r) 2 

PI ace a cooked , cooled Remove the thin, pale 

crab upside down in a triangular apron on 

shallow bowl to catch the underside by flip- 

any juices; reserve ping it up with your 

ju ices for stock (sec thumb, away from the 

page 84 for recipe). mouth; pul l toward 

back of shell and 
discard* 


5 

Detach the legs and 
claws from the body; 
using a mallet or 
cracker, break them 
open and remove meat 
with a seafood pick. 


3 4 

Turn crab over While Using your fingers, 

holding the body in remove the spongy 

place, pry off the cara- gibs; remove the 

pace— it should detach hinged mouth by 

easily. Rinse top shell breaking it off on 

and reserve for stock cither side. Discard 

(see page 84 for recipe). gills and mouth, along 

with organs. Rinse the 
body; break in half. 


6 1 < \ 1 

With the leg sockets 
facing upward, slice 
each half of the body 
lengthwise and remove 
the meat; reserve 
shells for stock. 





SALMON IS JUST ONE PART OF OREGON’S SEAFOOD BOUNTY. THE STATE ALSO OFFERS HA 

OYSTE RS, SHRIMP, AND -BEST OF ALL-DUNGEN 









LI BUT, ALBACORE TUNA, WHITING, CLAMS, 

ESS CRABS 




UP IN SMOKE 

In small smokehouses along 
the Oregon coast, brined or 
cured Pacific Ocean seafood is 
exposed to the smoke of burn- 
ing and smoldering hickory 
and alderwood to infuse it with 
rich, woodsy flavor. Many of 
these smokehouses ship their 
product across the country. 
Among our favorites are those 
from Josephs 011 % a fourth- 
generation family operation 
in Astoria. We love the sweet 
glaze on the meaty fillet that 
makes up its 1 Hot Smoked 
Wine-Maple Salmon ($4 O/lb.). 
Josephsoifs also employs indi- 
rect cold smoking to slowly add 
flavor to the fish before blast- 
ing it with a drying heat to 


make its 2 Hot Smoked Salmon 
Jerky ($10/3 oz.). The jerky 
comes seasoned in six differ- 
ent varieties, including garlic 
and sweet- and -hot peppered. 
Smoking since 1940, Bell Buoy 
of Seaside sources fat-rich 
Columbia River Chinook for its 
3 Smoked Salmon Strips 
($18/ lb.) and big, plump Willapa 
Bay bivalves for its 4 Smoked 
Oysters ($2 6/ lb,), which are 
soaked in sweet brine and 
treated to alight amount of heat 
so they retain their natural ten- 
derness. — Farideh Sadeghin 


salmon is made into "candy” by glazing nuggets of its smoked pink 
flesh with pepper and. brown sugar. Each firm, moist piece packs a 
provocative woods-meet-sea punch. 

The following morning we headed over the Yaquina Bay Bridge to 
Newport, the self-proclaimed Dungeness Crab Capital of the World, 
and were immediately taken with the city's bustling harbor, which 
was filled with fishing boats unloading crabs, as well as salmon and 
halibut. It was here that Oregon's commercial seafood industry began 
in the m id-1 9th century, when prolific oyster beds became a source 
for restaurants in San Francisco. Oregon's coast is home to plenty 
of sustainable fishing operations, both small and large, that haul in, 
cure, can, and even cook their catches. Newport’s main drag, Bay 
Boulevard, is lined with canneries, fish-packing plants, and a bounty 
of seafood restaurants and fishmongers. The best meals in town, we 
were told, could be had at opposite ends of the waterfront, at Local 
Ocean Seafoods and a place called Ocean Bleu @ Gino s, both sea- 
food markets with adjacent eateries. 

At Local Ocean Seafoods* we found each variety of fresh fish 
marked with a placard indicating which vessel had caught it and 
by which fishing technique: hook-and-line, purse seine, trawl, pots, 
longline. No farmed shrimp or salmon here! We perched at the 
counter facing a lively open kitchen and took in the aroma of a 
briny shrimp stock that sat bubbling in a great pot on the stovetop, 
As wc watched the high-spirited staff compose beautiful plates of 
food, we were continually fed lagniappes: a sliver of grilled tuna, a 
seared scallop, a coconut prawn.. 

Local Ocean s house fish buyer, Amber Morris, a red-cheeked 

Clockwise from top left: Local Ocean Seafoods' shortcake par fait; 
diners at South Beach Seafood; crab cakes from Ocean Bleu @ Gino’s; 
a South Beach Seafood customer; Local Ocean's roasted garlic and 
Dungeness crab soup; Ocean Bleu's Dungeness crab and shrimp 
cheese dip. Recipes begin 011 page 74. 
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TRAVEL GUIDE Oregon Coast 

Dinner for two with drinks and tip I nexp en s ive U nd e r $25 
Moderate $25— $75 Expensive Over $75 

For help planning your own journey along Highway 1 01, contact 
the Oregon Coast Visitors Association (yisitth eoregonco ast. com X 


WHERETO EAT 

Bow picker Fish & 
Chips (1636 Duane 
Street, Astoria ; 

503/ 791 -2942), Inex- 
pensive. Known for its 
beer-battered alba core 
tuna and fluffy steak 
fries, this take-out 
joint is in a dry-docked 
fishing boat, 

Local Ocean Sea- 
foods (213 SE Bay 
Boulevard, Newport; 
541/574-7959; local 
ocean.net/ Moderate, 
Slurp down a bowl of 
Dungeness crab soup 
while gazing at fishing 
boats on the Yaquina 
Bay at this eatery 



attached to a seafood 
market. 

Ocean Bleu @ Gino’s 

(SOS S W Bay Bou - 
levant Newport; 
541/265-2424; 
oceanbleuseafoods 
.com). Moderate. This 
re staurant serves sus- 
tainable dishes like 
pan-fried crab cakes 
and clam risotto with 
grilled shrimp, 

Mo’s Best an rant 

(622 SW Bay Bou- 
levard; Newport; 
541/265 -2979). Mod- 
erate. Mo'S has drawn 
everyone from Robert 
F. Kennedy to George 
W, Bush for its rib- 
sticking clam chowder. 


Pacific Way Bakery 
& Cafe (601 Paci- 
fic Way , Gearhart; 
503/738-0245; 
pa cifi cwa y bakery -cafe 
.com). Moderate, This 
popular breakfast 
spot also offers com- 
fort-food dinners like 
parmesan-crusted 
halibut. 

South Beach Seafood 

(3640 South Coast 
Highway, South Beach, 
541/867-6800; south 
bea chfi shmarket 
.com). Inexpensive, 
This fish market 
and restaurant sells 
impeccable smoked 
salmon, Dunge- 
ness crabs, and raw 
oysters. 


Rest Up: An ideal home base for an Oregon coast 
journey is the Salishan Spa and Golf Resort (7760 
Highway 101 North; Gleneden Reach; 541/764- 
3600). Its luxurious rooms feature gas fireplaces, 
natural stone walls, and views of the Pacific, 



woman with an infectious smile who is known to regulars as 
the Fish Goddess, told us she keeps costs down and wares fresh 
by heading out to the docks each morning to buy directly from 
about 50 fishermen. As we downed cups of Dungeness crab soup 
glowing with roasted garlic and pulled hunks of snowy grilled 
halibut off wooden skewers that topped a brilliant panzanella 
salad, we sighed with pleasure, and the Fish Goddess beamed* 
There was just one dessert on the menu, and it was swoon-worthy: 
a "parfait” of lemon shortcake layered with berries, mangoes, 
and whipped cream. 

Later that day we headed to Ocean Bleu @ Glnos* This mod- 
est little joint serves seafood sourced from boats berthed right across 
the street: tiny, sweet Yaquina oysters harvested just upriver; black 
cod, salmon, and sable, which are smoked in-house; Dungeness 
crabs delivered live to a seawater tank. We dug into Ocean Bleu s 
gooey warm dip of crab, sour cream, Monterrey Jack, and par me- 
san, followed by perfectly pan-fried crab cakes, their creamy filling 
leavened with whipped egg whites and bolstered by pureed scal- 
lops, and their golden crusts topped with spicy chipotle ai'oli and 
cool pineapple salsa* Throwing caution to the wind, we ordered 
one more entree: paprika- dusted grilled shrimp and whole Manila 
clams served in a creamy risotto infused with the mollusks* juice, 
Our shared food coma reaching its peak, we headed back to the 
hotel, beyond satiated but eager for the next day’s journey: a two- 
hour drive to the village of Gearhart, James Beard s boyhood 
vacation spot* 

Gearhart is home to about 1,500 people, a surprising number of 
whom crowd into a convivial coffee shop called Pacific Way Bakery 
& Cafe each morning. Its a tiny spot with a couple of chairs and 
counter stools, plus outdoor tables under which customers’ dogs 
hunt for crumbs. We started the day here with pastries, coffee, and 
conversations with locals, who strongly suggested we conic back for 
dinner* That evening we feasted on Pacific Ways hefty parmesan- 
crusted halibut fillets, the flavor of the flaky white fish punched 
up with a snappy parsley sauce. Served alongside sauteed broccoli 
rabe and mashed potatoes, their earthy, clean taste enhanced with 
roasted garlic and a touch of chicken stock, it was just the type of 
American comfort food Beard would have loved, 

Our last stop, the city of Astoria, a mere 20 minutes away at the 
northernmost end of Oregon's coastal highway, lacks the dramatic 
natural charisma that defines so much of the states ocean front, hut 
it has a gritty sea-town appeal all its own. A good example of this 
aesthetic is Buwpicker (the first syllable is pronounced like the front 
of a boat), a restaurant housed in a small dry-docked fishing vessel. 
As we shared our final meal of the trip, a simple order offish and 
chips that turned out to consist of bccr-battercd hunks of albacorc 
tuna coated in a crisp gossamer crust, wc wondered aloud what 
made the batter so delicious* “Its a secret,' said a waitress, “hut we 
don’t know what the secret is. We speculated that, perhaps like 
Ocean B leu’s crab cake, the batter was leavened by folding in egg 
whites* If the fried seafood of the Oregon coast shares this secret, 
we wouldn’t be surprised; after all, it was a technique we learned 
ourselves years ago from an Oregon son named Beard* 

Travelers sample a thick Pacific Northwest- style clam chowder 
at Mo ? s Restaurant in Newport, Oregon* 
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Catch of the Day 


© Bucatini ai Frutti di Mare 

(Seafood Pasta) 

SERVES 4“ 6 

The recipe for this shellfish- 
laden pasta comes from chef 
Michael CMarello. 

1 2-lb. live lobster 
I cup olive oil 

1 tbsp. crushed red chile flakes 
6 cloves garlic, chopped 

2 carrots, sliced, plus Vi cup 
fresh carrot juice 

1 bulb fennel, sliced 
1 leek, white part only, sliced 
1 medium yellow onion, sliced 
1 cup dry white wine 
1 tbsp. saffron threads 
1 tsp. chopped thyme 
1 Vj ib, littleneck or Manila clams 
12 raw jumbo shrimp, peeled 
and deveined, tails left on 
8 whole squid, cleaned and 
sliced, plus tentacles 
1 28-oz, can whole peeled 
tomatoes, crushed by hand 
1 Ib. bucatini, cooked al dente 
Kosher salt, to taste 
Zest of 1 lemon 
Roughly chopped parsley, 
for garnish 

Cook lobster in boiling water 
until tender, 12-15 min- 
utes; chill. Remove and chop 
meat; chop shells. Heat Y& 
cup oil in an 8-qt. saucepan 
over medium-high heat; cook 
shells until golden, 7-8 min- 
utes. Add chile flakes, half 
the garlic, the carrots, fen- 
nel, leek, and onion; cook until 
soft, 8-10 minutes. Add half 
the wine; cook until evapo- 
rated, 2-3 minutes. Add carrot 
juice, saffron, thyme, and l l /t 
cups water; simmer 10 min- 
utes. Puree in a blender; strain 
sauce. Wipe pan clean; lieat 
remaining oil over medium- 
high heat. Cook remaining 
garlic and wine, the clams, 
shrimp, squid, and tomatoes, 
covered, until shells open, 5-7 
minutes. Add reserved lobster 
and sauce, the pasta, salt, and 
zest; cook 5 minutes. Garnish 
with parsley. 




ON THE WATERFRONT 

In seaside villages all over Italy, family lore rests upon a handful of dishes. Frutti 
di mare is one of them. The dish originated on the docks. Boats came in, the fisher- 
men sold what they could, and they threw what was left in the pot: clams, shrimp, 
squid. That's the romance of it, and the genius. Nothing goes to waste. It J s just a 
humble fishermen's stew, sometimes served over pasta. But, believe me, men have 
been strangled over arguments about who makes the best. —Michael Chiarello 




Everyman’s Fish 

One writer recounts his lifelong 
love for the tuna sandwich, the 
unsung hero of the American lunch 



By Tom Carson 
Illustration by Dahl Taylor 

•U B> 


Long gone from Washing- 
ton, D.C., S hoi Is Colonial 
Cafeteria in 1968 was the kind 
of place that reminded you 
of everything pleasant about 
Americas humdrum side. Yet 
nothing about the United States 
was humdrum to me because I 
was a State Department brat 
who d grown up abroad. 

Now that we had moved home 
again (whatever “home" meant), 
I had to keep trying new foods if 


l wanted to eat at all. Sometime 
that summer, while mv family 
was camped out at a temporary 
apartment near Dupont Circle 
on the taxpayers’ dime, I ate my 
very first tun a- salad sandwich at 
SholLs. It was a classic, meaning 
basic: mayo and canned tuna on 
white bread with a dab of iceberg 
lettuce* While most restaurants 
anywhere north ol SholLs in 
culinary pride would consider 
it unworthy of the dignity of 


being plated, no tuna sandwich 
Lve eaten since has come close 
to its thunderous bestowal of 
citizenship. 

Of course, 1968 was eventful 
in far more profound ways. I hat 
spring my father, a loyal Dem- 
ocrat, had muttered, 'Oh, no 
and wept as Lyndon Baines 
Johnson announced he wouldn’t 
run for re-election* Robert R 
Kennedy and Martin Luther 
King were both assassinated, 


August brought the Democratic 
convention, with Chicago cops 
and protesters swaying in dishar- 
mony like a carpet at war with its 
own patterns, ihi s was my i nr re- 
duction to America. 

Amid such unrest, that tuna 
sandwich represented tranquil- 
ity* It didn't taste like some 

Tom Carson is the movie critic 
far GQ magazine * This is his first 
article far s av e u R , 



confusing assassination some- 
where, though the tuna in 
question might disagree. It 
didn't taste like splinters from 
a hilly club or life in a hotel. 
Saying it tasted like color TV is 
getting closer to the sensation. 
It was comforting, accessible. It 
tasted like democracy. One bite 
turned me American, launch- 
ing a love affair with tuna 
sandwiches — and a quest to 
recover that magic moment — 
that continues to this day. 

As introductions to democ- 
racy go, tuna had the right 
pedigree. In the 19th century, 
it was immigrant food. Most 
Americans considered tuna 
a trash fish. But then sport 
fishing was invented, as per 
A nd re w S m ith s A merican Tuna 
(University of California Press, 
2012), and eventually the gen- 
tleman's struggle to tackle one 
of the ocean's most impressive 
predators popularized tuna and 
led to its exploitation as a cheap 
canned food for the masses. 

The lowly tuna sandwich 
became a common sight in 
diners and Automats after 
the turn of the last century, 
when, amid the burgeoning 
American mania for conve- 
nience, we fell in love with 
new food- packaging technolo- 
gies. Though the canneries of 
the early 20th century went 
the way of other American 
industries — offshore -the U.S. 
today consumes nearly a third 
of the world's canned tuna. 
Drained of its own oil to 
ensure its blandness and packed 
with water or vegetable oil, 
tinned tuna inculcated itself 
into our popular cuisine. 

As i look back, my adult 
love affair with the tuna-salad 
sandwich fills neatly into three 
Proustian phases. Back in 1988, 
having broken up with the girl- 
friend I d moved to Los Angeles 


with three years earlier, I was liv- 
ing near the I lolly wood Freeway 
and coming as close to turning 
into a barfly as I ever will. Since 
they were within walking dis- 
tance, I made the rounds almost 
nightly of the local dive bars: the 
Gaslight, the Firefly, the shabby, 
venerable Frolic Room. 

Come closing time, the 7-1 1 
on the way home was my final 
stop. One night I discovered 
they had added a new sand- 
wich: the Tuna Laguna, a 
thing of glory encased in the 
convenience -store chains crust- 
challenged idea of a baguette. 
In an added touch of ele- 
gance — and compared with 
most bachelor food, tuna salad 
does become ones operative 
definition of elegance — two 
puzzled- looking walnuts sat 


atop the filling, peering up at 
me like Dr. T.J, Eckleburgs 
eyes in The Great Gats by. 

Love was what 1 was looking 
for at the Gaslight, the Firefly, 
and the Frolic Room, but since 
I was not having luck at any 
of them, I fell in love with the 
Tuna Laguna instead. Soon 1 
could almost taste those puzzled 
walnuts as I ordered one more 
beer while AC/DC's ‘Highway 
to Hell blasted and pretty girls 
with trashy eyes vied with trashy 
girls with pretty eyes for the 
attentions of someone else, Soon 
I was not waiting until closing 
time. In short, the Tuna Laguna 
saved me from turning barfly. 

Luckily for me, by the time it 
was taken off the menu, I was no 
longer single. At home, my new 
wife and T were learning to cook, 
and 7-1 Is were a dimming mem- 
ory, The handiest place to get a 


bag lunch near the office of the 
L.A. alternative weekly she and I 
both worked for was a twee shop 
called What a Friend We Have 
in Cheeses. Their tuna sandwich 
was a beauty. Thick sourdough, 
sprouts, tomato, and the gooicst 
havarti topped a hefty heap of 
tuna, I put on ten pounds in two 
months. That's when 1 decided 
that I d better work at home, but 
I felt no obligation to lose the ten 
pounds. I was married, and they 
were a very contented ten pounds. 

Flash forward to the present. 
Tli at marriage is fiver. But in my 
capacity as G Qs movie reviewer, 
my attendance at the Toronto 
Film Festival is ongoing. Each 
year I stay at the Metropoli- 
tan Hotel, home of Lai Wah 
Hccn, one of the best dim sum 
restaurants in North Amer- 


ica. My oldest film Test crony 
loves the place. But he’s lucky 
to lure me there even once; I 
prefer the Subway around the 
corner. Every night 1 place the 
same order: “A six-inch tuna on 
Italian herbs and spices. Yes, 
cheese. Lettuce, tomato, pick- 
les, onions. No, that’s it,” 

By festival’s end, the night guy 
knows my order by heart, and I 
can tell he thinks Em weird. I 
don’t care. Movie viewing like 
this each day is the cinephile 
equivalent of looking for love at 
L.A, bars. My six-inch tuna on 
Italian herbs and spices pro- 
vides the same comforting 
hedge against disappointment 
that the Tuna Laguna did when 
Ronald Reagan was in office and 
life and I were on the outs. 

Even hack home in the States, 
Subway is my most trustworthy 
pscudo-Sholl s fix. You have to 


admit that, when it comes to 
democratic eating experiences, 
the franchise is hard to beat, 
since you’re tasting something at 
once generic and, within limits, 
customized. Tfs homely confir- 
mation tli at the system works. 

In the 40-PLUS years since T 
first fell in love with that sand- 
wich at Shull’s, have I tried to 
re-create it? Many times. But 1 
finally gave up, because there 
always seemed to be an ingre- 
dient missing. I've tried many 
elaborations on the default celery, 
onions, and mayonnaise. Would 
pickles do it? Would capers or 
olives bring back Shell's? 

Through all of these experi- 
ments, I've come to realize this 
about the democratic quality of 
tuna salad: You can get only so 
elaborate before vou realize that 

mf 

if you're in the mood for some- 
thing fancy, you should make 
something else. I can live with 
some lunatic notions of what an 
ideal tuna salad should include: 
jalapenos and lime juice; eda- 
mamc a nd miso; fennel and 
orange and creme fraiche; srira- 
cha and sesame seeds. Eve even 
dabbled in curried and lemon- 
pepper tuna salads. But I once 
made a food writer laugh by tell- 
ing him why T drew the line at 
adding chopped egg: “That's 
a drunks idea of tuna salad.” 

While my love of tuna sand- 
wiches will never die, the truth 
is that no array of garnishes 
will ever feature the missing 
ingredient from Sholl s, I now 
know what it was and why 
it’s irrecoverable. The missing 
ingredient is the evidence that 
even the tumultuous summer 
of 1968 could be benign. The 
missing ingredient is that I was 
a 12-year-old newcomer to my 
own country. The missing ingre- 
dient is that, as I beheld my 
first tuna sandwich, I didn't vet 
know what one tasted like. **- 


AMID THE UNREST OF 1968, THE TUNA 
SANDWICH AT SHOLL’S REPRESENTED 
TRANQUILITY. TT WAS COMFORTING AND 
ACCESSIBLE. IT TASTED LIKE DEMOCRACY. 

ONE BITE TURNED ME AMERICAN 
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The Recipes 

Here you’ll find our favorite 
recipes from Croatia s Dal- 
matian coast t Saint- Pierre 
and Miquelon, and the Oregon 
shore . We Ve also assem- 
bled information to help you 
make the most of the catch, 
from buying l ips and cooking 
techniques to essential tools , 
versatile sauces f and great 
riffs on the tuna sandwich. 

Appetizers & Sides 

© Blitva 

(Swiss Chard with Potatoes) 
SERVES 4“6 

Garlicky hunks of potato are 
mixed with wilted Swiss chard 
in this quick Croatian side dish 
(pictured on page 55) , a great 
accompaniment to grilled fish, 

1 lb. Yukon gold potatoes, 
peeled and cut into V r 
pieces 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

Va cup olive oil 
6 cloves garlic, thinly sliced 
1 lb, Swiss chard, tough 
stems removed, tender 
stems and leaves torn into 
2 rr pieces 

Boil potatoes in a 4-qr. sauce- 
pan of salted water until tender, 
5“7 minutes; drain and set 
aside. Add oil to saucepan; 
place over medium-high heat, 
Add garlic; cook until soft, 1-2 
minutes. Add potatoes; cook, 
stirring occasionally, until 
golden, 5-7 minutes. Stir in 
Swiss chard; cook until wilted, 
about 5 minutes; season with 
salt and pepper, 

Charlotte cTAsperges au 
Crabe 

( Cm b a ?id A spa vagus Terr in e) 

SERVES 10-12 

Cooked, chopped shrimp or 
scallops can be substituted lor 
crab in this asparagus-adorned 
terrine (pictured on page 75). 


Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

Vi lb. pencil asparagus, 
trimmed and cut into V' 
pieces 

Yj cup homemade fish stock 
(see recipe, page 84) or 
store-bought, chilled 

1 tbsp. powdered gelatin 

4 oz* goat cheese, softened 

2 cups small curd cottage 
cheese, drained overnight 

2 tbsp. minced parsley 

1 tbsp. minced chives 

1 tbsp. minced dill 

1 small red bell pepper, 
roasted, peeled, seeded, 
and minced 

10 oz. cooked snow crabmeat, 
finely shredded 
Sliced tomato, for 
garnish (optional) 

1 Bring a 4-qt, saucepan of salted 
water to a boil; cook asparagus 
until tender, 1-2 minutes. Trans- 
fer to a bowl of ice water until 
cold; drain* Line a 10 cake pan 
with plastic wrap, leaving 4 
hanging over edges; set aside* 

2 Place half the stock in a large 
bowl; sprinkle in gelatin and let 
sit 10 minutes* Bring remain- 
ing stock to a si mmer in a 1-qt. 
saucepan; whisk into gelatin 
mixture. Stir in cheeses, pars- 
ley, chives, dill, bell pepper, salt, 
and pepper; fold in crab. Spoon 
mixture into prepared pan; fold 
edges of plastic wrap over top 
and chill until firm, at least 1 
hour* To serve, unmold onto a 
serving platter and discard plas- 
tic wrap; arrange asparagus over 
top and sides and garnish with 
sliced tomato, if you like, 

Crab Cakes with 
Chipotle Aioli and 
Pineapple Salsa 

SERVES 4 

Pu reed scallops and whipped 
egg whites lend heft and 
creamy texture to these crab 
cakes (pictured on page 69) 
from Ocean Bleu @ Gino’s res- 
taurant in Newport, Oregon* 


For the aioli and salsa; 

Ya cup mayonnaise 
Y* cup grated parmesan 
Ya tbsp. fresh lemon juice 
Ya tsp* paprika 
Y* tsp. cayenne 

1 canned chipotle pepper in 
adobo sauce, seeded and 
minced 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

Y* cup minced cilantro 
Ys each small green and red 
bell peppers, stemmed, 
seeded, and minced 
Y« pineapple, minced 
Y» small white onion, minced 

For the crab cakes: 

3 tbsp* unsalted butter 

2 tbsp. mayonnaise 

1 tbsp. minced parsley 

2 tsp* Old Bay seasoning 
1 tsp. baking powder 

1 tsp. dry mustard 
Y* tsp* freshly ground black 
pepper 

3 large sea scallops 
Kosher salt, to taste 

1 lb. cooked Dungeness 
crabmeat, shredded 

1 Ya cups panko bread crumbs 

2 egg whites, whipped into 
stiff peaks 

2 tbsp. olive oil 

1 Make aioli and salsa: Stir may- 
onnaise, parmesan, lemon juice, 
paprika, cayenne, chipotle, and 
salt in a bowl; chili aioli. Stir 
cilantro, bell peppers, pineap- 
ple, onion, salt, and pepper in a 
bowl; set salsa aside. 

2 Make the crab cakes: Puree 

1 tbsp. butter, the mayonnaise, 
parsley, Old Bay, baking pow- 
der, mustard, pepper, scallops, 
and salt in a food processor 
until smooth; transfer to a bowk 
Add crab, 1 cup panko, and egg 
whites to scallop mixture; fold 
until combined. Form into eight 
3-oz. patties and roll in remain- 
ing panko; chill 20 minutes. 

3 Melt remaining butter and the 
oil in a 1 2 1 skillet over medium 


heat* Cook crab cakes, flipping 
once, until golden and cooked 
through, 6—8 minutes. Serve 
with aioli and salsa. 

Creamy Mushroom and 
Mussel Tart 

SERVES 8-10 

Mussels are blanketed under a 
thick cheese-and-crcam mor- 
nay sauce in this savory tart 
recipe (pictured on page 42) 
from Miquelon home cook 
Paulette Boissek 

For the crust: 

1 Ya cups flour, plus more 

9 tbsp. unsalted butter 
Y* tsp* kosher salt 
5 tbsp. ice-cold water 

For the filling: 

2 cups dry white wine 

3 dozen mussels, scrubbed 

4 tbsp. unsalted butter 
3 cloves garlic, minced 

1 small yellow onion, minced 

2 tsp* minced thyme 

1 tsp* dried savory 
Y: tsp. fennel seeds 

10 white button mushrooms, 
roughly chopped 
Ys cup flour 
Ys cup heavy cream 
Ys cup milk 

2 Ys cups grated Gruyere 

2 tbsp. minced parsley, plus 
leaves for garnish 

Y* tsp. freshly grated nutmeg 
Zest and juice of 1 lemon 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

1 Make the crust: Pulse flour, 
butter, and salt in a food proces- 
sor until pea-size crumbles form. 
With motor running, add water; 
pulse until dough forms. Flatten 
dough into a disk and wrap in 
plastic wrap; chill 1 hour. 

2 Make the filling: Bring wine 
to a simmer in a 6-qt* saucepan 
over medium-high heat. Add 
mussels; cook, covered, until 
shells open, 2—3 minutes* Trans- 
fer mussels to a bowl and discard 
shells; reserve !4 cup cooking 
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liquid in another bowl . Add 
butter to pan; melt over medium- 
high heat. Cook garlic and 
onion until golden, 5—7 min- 
utes. Add thyme, savory, fennel, 
and mushrooms; cook until soft, 
4=5 minutes. Stir in (lour; cook 

2 minutes. Stir in reserved cook- 
ing liquid, the cream, and milk; 
bring to a boil. Cook until sauce 
is thick, 2“3 minutes. Stir in 
reserved mussels, VA cups G Tu- 
yere, the parsley, nutmeg, zest 
and juke, salt, and pepper. 

3 Assemble and bake the tart: 
Heat oven to 375°- On a lightly 
floured surface, roll dough into a 
13 round about VC thick. Trans- 
fer to a 13 pizza pan. Using a 
fork, prick dough all over. Line 
dough with parchment paper 
and fill with pie weights or dried 
beans; bake until golden, 35—40 
minutes. Remove paper and 
weights; let cool. Spread filling 
over crust, leaving a VC border; 
sprinkle with remaining cheese. 
Bake until filling is golden and 
bubbly, about 35 minutes; gar- 
nish with parsley leaves. 

Dimgeness Crab and 
Shrimp Cheese Dip 

SERVES 8 

Ocean Bleu @ Gino s in New- 
port, Oregon, uses Dungeness 
crab (or this indulgent cheese dip 
(pictured on page 68), but snow 
or jumbo lump crab meat works 
just as well. 

Unsalted butter, for 

greasing 

1 '/a cups sour cream 
1 cup grated parmesan 
1 cup shredded Monterey 

Jack 

Clockwise from top left: 
tuna pate; scallop and leek 
terrine; lobster mousse; 
crab and asparagus terrine; 
smoked salmon stuffed with 
cottage cheese and crab. 
Recipes start on facing page. 
For tips on how to shape and 
garnish these dishes, visit 
Saveur.com/terrines 












4 doves garlic, minced 
1 8-oz. package cream 
cheese, softened 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

1 lb. cooked Dungeness 
crabmeat, finely shredded 
8 oz. raw medium shrimp, 
peeled, deveined, and 
roughly chopped 
Y* cup panko bread crumbs 

1 tsp. paprika 

2 tsp. minced parsley 
Sliced baguette, toasted 

Heat oven to 3507 Grease eight 
6-oz. ramekins or an 8' square 
baking dish with butter Stir 
sour cream, parmesan, half 
the Monterey jack, the garlic, 
cream cheese, salt, and pep- 
per in a bowl; fold in crab and 
shrimp. Divide between pre- 
pared ramekins; sprinkle with 
remaining Monterey jack* the 
panko, and paprika; bake until 
browned and bubbly, 20—25 
minutes. Garnish with parsley; 
serve with baguette. 

Mousseline de Homard 

(Lobster Mousse) 

SERVES 10-12 

Lobster meat, cream, and 
cayenne are chilled, in a lobster- 
shaped mold to make this airy 
hors d oeuvre (pictured on page 
75), which can be garnished to 
create a whimsical appearance. 

Vi cup homemade fish stock 
(see recipe, page 84) or 
store-bought, chilled 
1 tbsp. powdered gelatin 
1 lb. cooked fresh or frozen 
lobster meat, thawed 
3 A cup mayonnaise 
Vi tsp, cayenne 

Kosher salt, to taste 
1 cup heavy cream 
Canola oil, for greasing 
Lettuce leaves, sliced 
lemon, and tomato, for 
garnish (optional) 

1 Place half the stock in a food 
processor; sprinkle in gelatin 
and let sit 10 minutes. Bring 


remaining stock to a simmer 
in a 1-qt. saucepan; transfer 
to processor and puree until 
combined. Add lobster, mayon- 
naise, cayenne, and salt; puree 
until smooth. Using a rubber 
spatula, press lobster mixture 
through a fine-mesh sieve into a 
bowl; set aside. 

2 Whip cream in a bowl until 
stiff peaks form; fold into lobster 
mixture. Spread into a greased 
1-qt, fish-shaped mold (see page 
86). (Alternatively, line a 1-qt. 
bowl with plastic wrap and fill 
with mixture.) Chill until set, 1 
hour; unmold onto a serving plat- 
ter; garnish with lettuce leaves, 
lemon, and tomato, if you like. 

Pale de Thon 

(Tuna Pate) 

SERVES 10-12 

Canned tuna is enlivened with 
fresh herbs, lemon, and a dash 
of sherry in this velvety dip (pic- 
tured on page 75). 

1 tbsp. powdered gelatin 

2 tbsp. olive oil, plus more 

1 tsp* minced rosemary 

Vi small yel low onion, roughly 
chopped 
cup mayonnaise 
yi cup parsley leaves 

2 tbsp. dry sherry 

2 6-oz. cans tuna, packed in 
oil, drained 
Zest of 1 lemon 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

5 /i cup heavy cream 

Sliced cucumber, lemon, 
and olives, for garnish 
(optional) 

1 Place 2 tbsp. cold water in a 
food processor; sprinkle in gela- 
tin and let sit 10 minutes. Add 

2 tbsp. boiling water; puree 
until combined. Heat oil in a 
ICf skillet over medium-high 
heat. Add rosemary and onion; 
cook until onion is golden, 5-7 
minutes, and transfer to food 
processor. Add mayonnaise, 
parsley, sherry, tuna, lemon zest, 


Buying and Storing 
Whole Fish 


One advantage of buying whole 
fish is that it's easy to tell if it's 
fresh. Here's what to look for: 

1 The eyes should be bright and 
shiny, not cloudy or sunken. 

Look for bright red gills; avoid 
fish whose gills are a dark rust 
color. 3 If you poke a freshly 
caught fish lightly with your 
finger, the flesh will spring back 
quickly rather than remain 
i nde nted . T he skin of a f res h 
fish glistens with a rainbow 
sheen. Use your nose as well as 
your eyes and hands: The freshest 
fish will smell like the ocean; it 
will not smell fishy. 

Once you take your catch home, 
use it quickly— within a day or 
two— as it's highly perishable, or 
freeze it. Proper storage is key to 
maintaining quality. Store whole 
fish in the coldest part of your 
fridge wrapped in parchment 
or butcher's paper on a tray of 
crushed ice. Make sure the Osh 
does not come in direct contact 
with ice, which can cause frost 
damage. Change the ice frequent- 
ly, as melting ice will waterlog the 
flesh, deteriorating the flavor and 
texture. — Judy Haubert 


salt, and pepper; puree until 
smooth; transfer to a bowl. 

2 Whip cream in a bowl until 
stiff peaks form; fold into tuna 
mixture. Spread into a greased 

1- qt. fish-shaped mold (see 
page 86). (Alternatively, line 
a 1-qt. bowl with plastic wrap 
and spread mixture evenly into 
bowk) Chill until set, I hour; 
unmold onto a serving platter; 
garnish with cucumber, lemon, 
and olives, if you like. 

Roasted Garlic and 
Dungeness Crab Soup 

SERVES 6 

For the recipe for this silky soup 
(pictured on page 68), store- 
bought stock can be used, but 
nothing matches the intense 
flavor of homemade crab stock. 

V. cup olive oil 
12 doves garlic, roughly 
chopped 

1 large shallot, minced 

1 cup dry white wine 

Yj cup rice or all-purpose 
flour 

5 cups Dungeness crab stock 
(see recipe, page 84) 

2 cups half & half 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

1 cup grated parmesan 
1 cup cooked Dungeness 
crabmeat, finely shredded 
Fennel fronds, for garnish 
(optional) 

Bring oil and. garlic to a simmer 
in a 4-qt. saucepan over medium 
heat. Cook until golden, 3—4 
minutes. Using a slotted spoon, 
transfer garlic to a paper towel. 
Add shallot to pan; cook over 
medium-high heat until soft, 

2— 3 minutes* Add wine; cook 
until reduced by half, 3 “*4 
minutes. Stir in flour; cook 2 
minutes. Whisk in stock, half & 
half salt, and pepper; cook until 
slightly thickened, 8-10 minutes. 
Stir in half the parmesan. Divide 
soup between six bowls; garnish 
with reserved garlic, remaining 



Fish Tools 

When you're working with fish t whether whole fish or fillets, it helps to 

have the right tools. The 1 Wine o fish spatula is perfect for maneuver- 
ing pan -seared fillets. Ultra-thin, tapered, and flexible, the stainless - 
steel head slides easily under delicate cuts, and the splayed slotted design 
helps keep fish in one piece and allows cooking oil to drip hack into the 
pan. 2 Messermeister stainless fish pliers have a cross -hatched jaw 
that 's ideal for gripping and removing stubborn pin bones without dam- 
agi ng the surrounding flesh . Use 3 Wiisthofs 7 ” flexible fillet knife 
for removing fillets from whole fish; the springy blade skips easily over 
the ribs., helping to guide your hand as you cut, 4 Wmco’s fish scaler 
has serrated teeth that provide plenty of friction against smooth scales., 
quickly popping them from the skin. The thin blade of 5 Wii st hors flex- 
ible salmon slicing knife slides between the skin and flesh of a hi let; its 
12" length makes skinning even large sides of salmon a manageable task. 
For purchasing information, see The Pantry, page 86. —J JL 


parmesan, die crab and, if you 
like, fennel fronds. 

Rosemary Focaccia 

SERVES 10-12 

Toasted carob powder, yogurt, 
and grated sweet potato add 
complex flavor and chewy tex- 
ture to this Croatian take on 
focaccia (pictured on page 
55) from home cook Tatjana 
Ciciliani. 

2 cups all-purpose flour 
1 cup rye flour 

1 cup whole wheat flour 

3 tbsp. toasted carob 
powder (see page 86) 

1 tsp. minced rosemary plus 
2 tbsp. leaves 

1 tsp* minced thyme 

2 cups water, heated to 115* 

1 tbsp. active dry yeast 

1 Y* cups plain yogurt, drained 
overnight 

5 tbsp. olive oil, plus rnora 
1 tbsp. kosher salt, plus 
more to taste 
1 tsp. honey 

1 small sweet potato (about 
6 oz.X peeled and grated 

1 Whisk flours, carob powder, 
minced rosemary, and thyme in 
a bowl. In the bowl of a stand 
mixer fitted with a hook, com- 
bine water and yeast; let sit until 
foamy about 10 minutes. Add 
yogurt, 2 tbsp. oil, salt, honey, 
and potato; combine. With the 
motor running, slowly add flour 
mixture until dough forms. 
Increase speed to medium-high; 
knead until dough is smooth, 
2—3 m inutes* Cover with plastic 
wrap; set aside 1 hour 

2 Transfer dough to a greased 
13 x 18" rimmed baking sheet 
and, using your fingers, spread 
dough into pan* Sprinkle rose- 
mary leaves and salt over dough 
and, using your fingertips, press 
dough all over to form dimples; 
let sit, uncovered until slightly 
puffed, about 1 hour. 

3 Heat oven to 400 \ Drizzle 
remaining oil over focaccia; 


bake until golden and cooked 
th rough, 30—35 minutes* 

G Roulade de Saumon 
aux Crabes des Neiges 

(Smoked Salmon Stuffed with 
Cottage Cheese and Crab) 

SERVES 10-12 

This elaborate appetizer (pic- 
tured on 75) is based on one 
served at the seafood festival on 
the Atlantic island of Miquelon, 
We use snow crab in this recipe, 
but Dungeness or jumbo lump 
crabmeat works just as well. 

14 slices smoked salmon 
Vi cup homemade fish stock 
(see recipe, page 84) or 


store-bought, chilled 

1 tbsp. powdered gelatin 

4 oz. cream cheese, softened 

2 cups small curd cottage 
cheese, drained overnight 

3 tbsp. minced chives 

2 tbsp. minced dill 

2 tbsp. minced tarragon 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

10 oz* cooked snow crab 
meat, finely shredded 
Lettuce leaves and 
sliced lemon twists, for 
garnish (optional) 

t Line a work surface with plas- 
tic wrap; arrange salmon slices, 


overlapping slightly in a 14 1 
row over plastic; set aside. 

2 PI ace half the stock in a large 
bowl; sprinkle in gelatin and let 
sit 10 minutes. Bring remain- 
ing stock to a simmer in a 1-qt. 
saucepan; whisk into gelatin 
mixture. Stir in cheeses, chives, 
dill, tarragon, salt, and pepper; 
fold in crab. Spread mixture 
lengthwise along center of 
salmon leaving a 1 border at 
each end; fold ends of salmon 
over filling* Working from one 
long end and using plastic wrap 
to lift and guide, roll salmon 
up and over filling, creating a 
log; twist ends of plastic wrap 
to secure. Chill until firm, 
about 1 hour. To serve, unwrap 
and transfer to a platter; slice 
crosswise into l "-thick slices. 
Garnish with lettuce leaves and 
sliced lemon twists, if you like. 

Saiala od Rotkvica 

(Croatian Radish Salad) 

serves 4 

This citrusy radish salad (pic- 
tured on page 54) is a cool, 
palate-cleansing side for whole 
grilled fish. 

2 tbsp. mayonnaise 
2 tbsp. olive oil 
1 tbsp. fresh lemon juice 
1 tbsp. minced parsley 

1 tsp. minced thyme 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

2 bunches small radishes, 
trimmed and thinly sliced 

Whisk mayonnaise, oil, lemon 
juice, parsley, thyme, salt, and. 
pepper in a bowl; stir in rad- 
ishes. Chill salad 15 minutes 
before serving. 

O Terrine de St Jaeques 
aux Poireaux 

(Scallop and Leek Terrine) 

SERVES 8 

Piment d'Espelette and curry 
powder contribute a warm- 
ing kick to this custardy terrine 
{pictured on page 75). 
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Catch of the Day 



O JingLou Yu 

(Cantonese -Style Steamed 
Sea Bass) 

SERVES 2-4 

This recipe for whole bass, 
adapted from, one in Grace 
Young’s The Wisdom ofth&t 
Chinese Kitchen (Simoj^ 
Schuster, 1999), calls for a 
wok, but a 12” skillet can 
also be used. A drizzle of 
hot oil brings out extra fla- 
vor and crisps the skin. 


1 12-14 oz. whole sea 
bass r cleaned and dried 
1 Vi tsp. kosher salt 

4 dried shiitake mush- ^ 
rooms, stemmed 

1 tbsp. shaoxing jiu 
(Chinese rice wine) 

Vi tsp. sugar 0 - 

3 doves garlic, minced 

2 scallions, julienned 

1 3 ,# piece ginger, peeled 
and julienned 

V* cup canola oil 

2 tbsp. soy sauce 

6 tender sprigs cilantro 

1 Place bass on a baking 
sheet fitted with a rack; sea- 
son cavity and outside with 
salt. Let air-dry 30 min- v « 
utes; transfer to a heatproof 
platter. Soak mushrooms 
in 1 cup boiling water until 
softened, about 30 minutes; 
drain and slice* Mix mush- 
rooms, wine, sugar, garlic, 
half the scallions, and the 
ginger in a bowl; rub over 
outside and in cavitvof bass. 


mony 


The Cantonese consider steaming the most 
harmonious cooking method; it accentuates 
the natural sweetness of fresh whole fish (see 
“Buying and StoringWhole Fish,” page 76), 
while lockingin its moisture. In the old days, 
when people traveled by boat, they believed 
that if the fish was flipped during eating, their 
boats would later capsize. So it’s bad luck to 
turn a fish over. Instead, you eat from the top 
fillet down, removing the spine midway and 
devptfringthe bottom fillet from the inside * 
^Afid, of c our se, the gre ate st delicacy of all is 

the fish’s cheeks . — Grace Young 


2 Bring 1” water to boil in a 
14” flat-bottomed wok fit- 
ted with an 11” bamboo 
steamer. Place platter with 
bass in steamer base and 
cover; steam until cooked 
through, 12-15 minutes. 
Remove platter. Heat oil in a 
i-qt. saucepan over medium- 
high heat until shimmering; 
drizzle over fish* Garnish 
with remaining scallions, 
the soy sauce, and cilantro. 


* 


Kosher salt, to taste 

1 medium carrot, cut into 
1 /i ' pieces 

t medium leek, white and 
fight green parts only, 
halved and sliced 1 /:*" 
thick crosswise 

1 cup heavy cream 
Vi cup flour 

1 tbsp. minced chives 

1 tbsp. minced dill 

2 tsp, minced parsley 

1 tsp. piment d'Espelette 
{see page 86) 

V* tsp. curry powder 

6 eggs 

Zest of 1 lemon, plus 2 tsp. 
juice 

8 large sea scallops, cut into 
Vs" pieces 
Unsalted butter, for 
greasing 

Lettuce leaves and 
tomato rosettes, 
for garnish (optional) 

1 Bring a 4-qt* saucepan of 
salted, water to a boil. Cook 
carrot and leek until soft, 3-5 
minutes; transfer to an ice 
bath until cold, then drain and 
set aside. Whisk cream , flour, 
ch ives, dilf parsley, piment 
d’Espelette, curry powder, 
eggs, lemon zest and juice, and 
salt in a bowl until smooth. 
Fold in reserved carrot and 
leek, and the scallops; set aside. 

2 Heat oven to 375’- Grease a 

1 Vi-qt* terrine mold or loaf pan 
with butter and line with parch- 
ment paper, leaving 4 hanging 
over edges. Spread scallop m ix- 
ture into prepared mold; place 
in a roasting pan. Pour boiling 
water into pan to reach halfway 
up sides of terrine; bake until 
top is golden brown and filling 
is firm, 45 minutes to 1 hour* 

Let cool in roasting pan; remove 
and chill, uncovered, until cold, 
about 30 minutes. Holding 
edges of parchment paper, lift 
terrine out of mold and transfer 
to a serving platter. Cut cross- 
wise into r -thick slices; garnish 
with lettuce leaves and tomato 
rosettes, if you like. 


Nine Takes on the Tuna Sandwich 


Canned tuna- — whether water- or oil-packed, plain or smoked — lends 
itself to any number of inspi red sandwich preparations* Below are nine 
delicious interpretations ol the classic tuna sandwich* 



Mediterranean 
Mix 3 tbsp. each roughly 
chopped cornichons and wal- 
nuts, 2 tbsp* each olive oil and 
whole-grain mustard, 1 drained 
(4-oz.) can tuna, salt, and pepper 
in a bowl; serve on mult [grain 
toast with butter lettuce. 





Tuscan 

Mix % cup roughly chopped sun- 
dried tomatoes, 3 tbsp* each olive 
oil and roughly chopped capers, 

I drained (4-oz*) can tuna, salt, 
and pepper in a bowl; serve on 
ciabatta with basil leaves and 
sliced mozzarella. 



Provencal 

Mix 2 tbsp. each minced arti- 
choke hearts, pitted ni^oise olives, 
and olive oil, !4 tsp* paprika, 1 
drained (4-oz*) can tuna, and salt 
in a bowl; serve on a roll with 
roasted peppers, sliced hard- 
boiled egg, and lettuce* 



Curried 

Mix 3 tbsp. mayonnaise, 2 
tbsp. each currants and finely 
chopped apricots, 1 Vi tsp* 
mild curry powder, 1 drained 
(4-oz*) can tuna, salt, and pep- 
per in a bowl; stuff into naan or 
pita bread. 


Edamame-Miso 
Mix l A cup shelled edamame, 2 
tbsp* sesame chile oil, VA tsp. 
white in iso, 2 minced scallions, 
I drained (4-oz*) can tuna, 1 
minced small red chile, salt, 
and pepper in a bowl; serve on 
toasted country bread. 


Taco Truck 

Puree % cup cilantro leaves, 2 
tbsp. olive oil, I tbsp. lime juice, 
and 1 seeded jalapeno in a food 
processor; stir in 1 drained 
(4-oz*) can tuna, salt, and pepper; 
roll in a tortilla with julienned 
radish and sliced avocado* 



Sushi Bar 


Mix 3 tbsp. mayonnaise, 1!4 tbsp* 
sriracha, I tbsp, rice wine vine- 
gar, 1 tsp. black sesame seeds, !4 
tsp. white sesame seeds, 1 drained 
(4-oz.) can tuna, salt, and pepper 
in a bowl; serve on Hawaiian or 
potato rolls with sliced cucumber* 



Lemon-Pepper 

M. ix 2 tbsp. each minced parsley, 
red onion, and olive oil, 1 tsp* 
coarse black pepper, 1 drained 
(4-oz*) can tuna, zest and juice of 
I lemon, and salt in a bowl; serve 
on rye with sliced red onion 
and aruguta* 



Fennel- Orange 
M ix % cup creme fraiche, 1 
tbsp. grated orange zest plus 2 
tbsp* juice, 2 tbsp* minced fen- 
nel, 1 drained (4-oz*) can tuna, 
salt, and pepper in a bowl, serve 
on a toasted baguette with 
fennel fronds. 







lu ,, ,.j I'.* B 



Nice Cans 

When we buy canned tuna, we like it to be sustainable. Among our favorites: 

Spa i irs 1 Conservas Ortiz Bon it o Del Norte in Olive Oil (7* 8 oz) has a clean, clas- 
sic flavor. Sweet, woodsy 2 Fishermen’s Wharf North Pacific Premium Smoked 
Altaacore (7.5 oz.) is cured in brown sugar and sea salt and smoked over alderwood. 

3 NWWild Products Pacific White A lbacore (6.5 oz) has a delicate brininess. 
Tender pungent albacore belly makes up 4 Conservas Ortiz Vent resca (4 oz.), Yel- 
low fin tuna is soft and rich in Sicily’s 5 Flott Solid Light Tuna in Pure Olive Oil 
(2.8 oz.). Water-packed 6 Sustainable Seas Solid Albacore No Salt Added (4 oz) is 
mild and versatile. 7 Wild Planet Wild Albacore Tuna Fillets (4.5 oz) have a sar- 
dinelike depth. The oil lends nutty flavor to 9 365° Chunk White Albacore Tuna 
in Extra Virgin Olive Oil Sait Added (5 oz). Tender, saline 9 Skipanon Brand Al- 
bacore Tuna (6 oz) is packed in its own juices. 10 Buoy’s Best Select Fancy Solid 
Packed Smoked Tuna (7 oz) is touched with light smoke. (See page 86.) —B.A. 
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Howto 
Pan-Fry Fish 

One of the simplest and most 
rewarding ways to prepare fish 
is to pan-fry a skin- on fillet. 

The method yields browned, 
crispy skin on the outside and 
flaky, moist meat inside, all in 
a matter of minutes. That is, if 
you do it properly. Here are a 
few ways to help make sure you 
do; 1 Choose the right fish for 
frying— red snapper, salmon, 
and sea bass are preferred 
by restaurant chefs because 
of their thin, quick- cooking, 
flavor ful skin; avoid tough- 
skinned species such as tuna 
and swordfish, 2 Make sure to 
dry flllets completely using paper 
towels before cooking. 3 If the 
skin is particularly thin, slice a 
few shallow incisions along the 
edges, which will help prevent 
curling. 4 Season fillets with 
salt and pepper just before you 
cook them— if you salt too early, 
the salt will draw moisture out 
of the flesh, making the skin 
soggy and leaving you with a 
tough, dry fillet. Use a pan 
that distributes heat evenly— 
cast-iron, stainless-steel, and 
heavy nonstick models work 
best— and bring it up to temper- 
ature, over medium-high heat, 
before adding a thin slick of oil. 
Add the fillets to the pan skin 
side down. If using a cast-iron 
or stainless-steel pan, the skin 
may stick at first, as proteins 
bond with the metal surface, 
but as the fillet cooks and its 
proteins set, it will release on 
its own. At this point, gently 
agitate the pan to help keep the 
skin from burning as it crisps. 
After a few minutes, turn the 
fish over so that the flesh side 
is in contact with the pan, to 
finish cooking through, about 
1 minute. Serve with lemon 
wedges or one of our favorite 
French sauces (see p age 81 for 
recipes). —Farideh Sadeghin 


Mains 


Q Boulettes de Morue 

(Salt Cad Critters) 

SERVES 4-6 

Salt cod fritters (pictured on 
page 42), a specialty of Saint- 
Pierre and Miquelon, gain 
herbaceous dimension from 
potatoes cooked in a wine-laced 
court bouillon, 

1 lb. salt cod 

2 cups dry white wine 
1 cup olive oil 

1 tbsp. whole black 
peppercorns, plus freshly 
ground to taste 

5 sprigs parsley 
5 sprigsthyme 

2 bay leaves 

1 carrot, halved lengthwise 

1 large yellow onion (half left 
whole, half minced) 

Kosher salt, to taste 

2 lb. russet potatoes, 
scrubbed 

2 doves garlic, minced 
Va cup minced chervil 

3 tbsp, unsalted butter, 
softened 

1 cup flour 

Lemon wedges, for 
serving 

1 Place cod in a 2-qt. sauce- 
pan and cover with 2” cold 
water; bring to a boil over high 
heat and cook for 20 minutes. 
Drain cod, return to saucepan 
and repeat process twice more. 
Transfer cod to a bowl and flake 
with a fork into large chunks; 
set aside. 

2 Bring wine, 2 tbsp, oil, pep- 
percorns, parsley, thyme, bay 
leaves, carrot, whole onion half, 
salt, and 5 cups water to a boil 
in a 4-qt. saucepan. Reduce heat 
to medium and add potatoes; 
cook until tender, 25—30 min- 
utes, Drain, and, using tongs, 
transfer potatoes to a bowl and 
chill. Feel and mash potatoes; 
add to cod. 

3 Heat 2 tbsp. oil in a 12” skillet 
over medium-high heat, Cook 


minced onion and garlic until 
golden, 5-7 minutes; add to cod 
with chervil, butter, salt, and 
pepper; combine. Form mixture 
into ten 2-oz. balls; roll in flour 
and chill 20 minutes, 

4 Wipe skillet clean and heat 
hall the remaining oil over 
medium- high heat. Working in 
batches, and adding more oil as 
needed, fry cod balls, turning 
as needed, until golden, 8—10 
minutes* Using a slotted spoon, 
transfer to paper towels to drain 
and season with salt and pepper; 
serve with lemon wedges. 

G Brodet 

( Croatian Fish Stew ) 

SERVES 8 

In th is Croatian seafood stew 
(pictured on page 52), the ingre- 
dients are layered but not stirred 
to keep the delicate fillets intact* 

1 cup packed parsley leaves 
Yi cup olive oil, plus more 
’A cup fresh lemon juice 
14 doves garlic, thinly sliced 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

1 lb. skinless monkfish 
fillets, pin bones removed 

1 lb. skinless sea bass fillets, 
pin bones removed 
10 oz* raw medium shrimp, 
peeled and develned, tails 
removed 

6 raw, unpeeled langous- 
tines (optional), heads on 

1 lb. Yukon gold potatoes, 
peeled and thinly sliced 

2 small leeks, white and 
light green parts only, 
halved and thinly sliced 

1 large red onion, thinly 
sliced 

1 large yellow onion, thinly 
sliced 

1 cup dry white wine 

1 28-oz, can whole peeled 
tomatoes, crushed by hand 

1 Puree parsley, half the oil, 
rhe lemon juice, half the garlic, 
salt, and pepper in a food pro- 
cessor until smooth. Transfer to 


a bowl with monkfish, sea bass, 
shrimp, and, if using, the lan- 
goustines; toss to combine and 
chill 10 minutes. 

2 Grease an 8-qt. Dutch oven 
with oil. Toss remaining garlic, 
the potatoes, leeks, and onions in 
a bowl; spread % of the mixture 
in bot tom of pan; add l 4 each 
the remaining oil, the wine and 
the tomatoes, Remove shrimp 
and lan gous tines from mari- 
nade and set aside; arrange A of 
the remaining fish mixture over 
the top. Repeat layering and 
add l cup water; cover and boil. 
Reduce heat to medium-low; 
cook, shaking pan occasion- 
ally, but not stirring, until fish 
and vegetables are tender, 12—15 
minutes* Add shrimp and lan- 
goustines; cover and cook until 
pink, about 5 minutes more* 

Clam Risotto with 
Grilled Shrimp 

SERVES 4 

Clam juice amplifies this creamy 
risotto (pictured on page 66) 
adapted from a dish at Newport, 
Oregon's Ocean Bleu Ginos* 

5 cups homemade fish stock 
(see recipe, page 84) or 
store-bought 
3 tbsp, unsalted butter 
3 cloves garlic, minced 
1 small shallot, minced 
1 cup Arborlo rice 
V* cup dry white wine 
1 X A cups packed baby spinach 
Ys cup dam juice 
Va cup grated parmesan 
% cup heavy cream 
20 hard-shell clams, such 
as littleneck or Manila, 
scrubbed 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

16 raw jumbo shrimp, peeled 
and develned, tails on 
1 Yi tsp, paprika 
Va tsp. cayenne 

Lime wedges, for serving 

1 Heat stock in a 2-qt. sauce- 
pan over medium hear. Melt 




butter in a 6-qt, saucepan over 
medium-high heat. Add garlic 
and shallot; cook until soft, 3—4 
minutes. Add rice; cook until 
lightly toasted, about 4 min- 
utes. Stir in wine; cook until 
evaporated, 1-2 minutes. Add !4 
cup warm stock; cook, stirring, 
until absorbed, about 2 min- 
utes, Continue adding stock, l * * * A 
cup at a time and cooking until 
absorbed before adding more, 
until rice is tender and creamy, 
about 16 minutes total Stir in 
spinach, clam juice, parmesan, 
cream, clams, salt, and pep- 
per. Cook, covered, until clams 
open, 5-7 minutes. 

2 Heat a charcoal grill or set 
a gas grill to medium-high* 
{Alternatively, heat a east-iron 
grill pan over medium-high 
heat.) Season shrimp with 
paprika, cayenne, and salt; grill, 
flipping once, until slightly 
charred and cooked, 3-5 min- 
utes. Divide risotto between 
4 plates; top with shrimp and 
serve with lime wedges* 

G Coquilles St- Jacques 

( G rati n eed S catlaps) 

SERVES 6 

For this classic French prepa- 
ration (pictured on page 43), 
scallops are broiled with mush- 
rooms in a cream sauce topped 
with bubbling cheese. 

V* cup dry vermouth 
1 bay leaf 

1 large shallot, quartered 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground white pepper, 
to taste 

15 medium sea scallops 
8 tbsp. unsalted butter 

16 oz, button mushrooms, 
sliced YC thick 

3 tbsp. flour 

Vs cup heavy cream 

Vs tsp. fresh lemon juice 
1 V5 cups grated Gruyere 

1 Boil vermouth, bay leak shal- 

lot, salt, white pepper, and % cup 

water m a 4-qi* saucepan over 

medium heat, Add scallops; cook 


© Riba na Rostilju 

(Whole Grilled Fish with 
Lemon) 

SERVES 6 

Seka Salamun, a home cook in 
Tisno, Croatia, uses olive wood 
to impart a mild smokiness to 
this grilled fish (pictured on 
page 55)* Though delicious with 
just a squeeze of lemon, it also 
pairs beautifully with the classic 
French fish sauces at right. 

6 whole lean fish, such 
as sea bream, dorado, 
orange roughy, or sea bass, 
scaled, cleaned, and dried 
{about 1 lb. each) 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

3 tbsp. olive oil 
2 lemons, quartered 
1 bunch parsley, for serving 
(optional) 

Heat a charcoal or woodburn- 
ing grill or set a gas grill to 
medium-high. (Alternatively, 
heat a cast-iron grill pan over 
high heat.) Season cavity of 
fish with salt and pepper. Rub 
oil, salt, and pepper on the 
outside offish; grill, flipping 
once, until slightly charred and 
cooked, 12—15 minutes* Serve 
with lemon wedges and parsley, 
if you like. 


2 

in 14 cup each canola and olive 
oils until emulsified. Fold in 1 

tsp. each minced chive, parsley, 
and tarragon, 2 minced cornich- 
ons, 1 minced hard-boiled! egg, l A 
minced shallot, salt, and pepper. 
Makes 1% cups. 

© 3 Tomato Coriander 
Broth 

This long-simmered sauce from 
Lc Bernardin chef Eric Ripert 
adds aromatic intensity to grilled 
fish* Cook 2 tbsp* canola oil, 2 
tsp. each coriander and cumin 
seeds, 4 sliced doves garlic, and 
2 sliced shallots in a 2-qt. sauce- 
pan over medium-high heat until 
golden, 3—5 minutes. Add 2 
tbsp. tomato paste; cook 2 min- 
utes. Add !4 cup dry white wine 
and 1 minced plum tomato; 
reduce to 2 tbsp*, 4—5 minutes* 
Add 2 cups chicken stock; sim- 
mer until thick, 18—20 minutes* 
Remove from heat and stir in 
1 cup minced cilantro, 2 tbsp. 
fresh lemon juice, salt, and pep- 
per; let sit 10 minutes and strain. 
Makes 1 14 cups* 



© 1 

This classic preparation from 

Brittany is especially good over 
mild, flaky fish. Boil 1 cup dry 
white wine, cup white wine 
vinegar, and 2 minced shallots 
in a 1-qt. saucepan; reduce to 
114 cups, 8—10 minutes* Reduce 
heat to low; slowly whisk in 16 
tbsp* cold unsalted butter until 
smooth. Stir in 1 tbsp. heavy 
cream and season with salt and 
pepper* Makes 2 cups* 

© 2 Ravigote 

Ravigoter means Ao invigo- 
rate 5 in French, and indeed, this 
lightly acidic French sauce perks 
up the palate. Whisk % cup 
sherry vinegar and 1 tbsp. Dijon 
mustard in a bowl; slowly whisk 





TIPS 


When grilling whole fish, extra care is needed to avoid overcooking the flesh and burning the delicate skin. 
First, push the coals to one side of a charcoal grill or turn off one side of a gas grill to create an indirect grill- 
ing zone where you can move the fish if it starts to burn. Make sure the grill grate is clean and very hot, and 
then pat the fish dry, cover it with a light slick of oil, and place it on the grill. As with pan-searing (see facing 
page), the skin will stick to the grate at first, releasing as it crisps; when it releases completely, turn the fish 
oven Use aplancha or griU pan to hold small fish and prevent them from falling between the grates. 


u nt i 1 j us t ten der, 1 —2 m i nutes * 
Using a slotted spoon, divide 
scallops between six cleaned 
scallop shells or shallow gratin 
dishes* Simmer cooking liquid 
until reduced to % cup, 5-7 min- 
utes* Strain liquid; set aside* 

2 Wipe pan clean; melt 4 tbsp. 
butter over medium-high heat. 
Cook mushrooms until soft, 

5-7 minutes. Divide mush- 
rooms between scallop shells. 


Wipe pan clean; melt remaining 
butler over medium-high heat. 
Stir in flour; cook 2 minutes. 
Add reserved cooking liquid, 
the cream, lemon juice, salt, 
and white pepper; bring to a 
boil. Cook until sauce is slightly 
thick, about 6 minutes. 

3 Heat oven broiler* Spoon sauce 
over scallops and top with Gru- 
yere; broil until cheese is melted 
and golden, 2-3 minutes* 


Crni Rizoto 

( Black Cuttlefish Risotto) 

SERVES 6-8 

Th is Croatian risotto (pictured 
on page 55) gets its deep color 
j rorn the addition of cuttlefish or 
squid ink (see page 86). 

6 cups homemade fish 

stock (see recipe page 84) 
or store-bought 
6 tbsp. olive oil 
5 medium shallots, minced 
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INGALLS PHOTOGRAHPY (4) 


Cooking the Catch 



HOW TO COOK AND CLEAN SHRIMP 


When preparing a shrimp remoulade (see page 27 for recipe), the late chef Warren Leruth 
of LeRuth’s restaurant in New Orleans used this foolproof method for cooking and clean- 
ing shrimp. While many chefs recommend boiling peeled shrimp in a court -bouillon 
(water flavor ed with aromatics), Leruth found that the crustaceans’ natural flavor was 
masked that way. Instead, he cooked them unpeeled i nun salted water, dunked them in 
a heavily salted ice bath until cool, and then peeled and deveined them. His technique, 
which results in perfectly seasoned, tender meat, can be used with any variety of shrimp 

Kellie Evans 


or prawns 


Rinse shrimp under 
cold running water; 
drain. Bring a large 
pot of water to a boi L 
Whisk X A cup salt and 
4 cups cold water in 
a bowl; add 3 cups ice 
and set aside. 


Add shrimp to boil- 
i Jig water; cook until 
water retu rns to a boi I 
and shrimp turn pink, 
1-2 minutes. Using a 
slotted spoon, trans- 
fer shrimp to salted ice 
bath. 


When cool to the 
touch, peel sh rimp by 
gra spi ng t heir legs an d 
put I i ng shell up and 
around the body. 


Pinch off the tails; 
reserve tails and shells 
for fish stock (see page 
84 for recipe) if you 
like. 


Using a paring knife, 
make a shallow inci- 
sion along the shrimp's 
curved back from head 
end to just above the 
tail; remove and dis- 
card vein. 








INGALLS PHOTOGRAPHY (3) 


4 doves garlic, minced 
3 lb. raw cuttlefish or squid, 
cleaned and sliced into 1" 
pieces, tentacles and 2 tsp. 
ink reserved 
1 cup Arborio rice 
V* cup dry white wine 
3 tbsp, minced parsley 
1 tsp. grated lemon zest, 
plus 1 tbsp. juice 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

1 Heat stock in a 2-qt. sauce- 
pan over medium heat; keep 
warm. Heat halt the oil in a 
6-qt. saucepan over medium- 
high heat, Add half each the 
shallots and garlic; cook until 
soft, 3-4 minutes. Add sliced 
cuttlefish and tentacles; cook, 
stirring occasionally, until ten- 
der, about 5 minutes. Transfer 
to a bowl and cover with plastic 
wrap; set aside, 

2 Add remaining oil to pan; heat 
over medium-high heat. Cook 
remaining shallots and gar- 
lic until soft, 3—4 minutes, Add 
rice; cook until lightly toasted, 
about 4 minutes. Stir in wine; 
cook until evaporated, 1-2 min- 
utes, Add M cup warm stock; 
cook, stirring, until absorbed, 
about 2 minutes. Continue add- 
ing stock, % cup at a time and 
cooking until absorbed before 
adding more until rice is tender 
and creamy, about 1 6 minutes 
total. Stir in ink and cook until 
rice is completely coated and 
black. Remove from heat; stir in 
reserved cuttlefish mixture, the 
parsley, lemon zest and juice, 
salt, and pepper. 

Homard en Croute 

(Lobster Pot Pie) 
serves 4 

Brandy adds a luxurious note 
to these creamy lobster pot pies 
(pictured on page 45), 

3 tbsp. unsalted butter 
3 cloves garlic, minced 
1 medium yellow onion, 
minced 


Vi cup brandy 

2 tbsp, flour, plus more 
1 V* cups heavy cream 

1 lb, raw fresh or frozen 
lobster meat, thawed and 
cut into 3 /V r pieces 
V® tsp. freshly grated nutmeg 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

1 14-oz, package puff 
pastry 

1 egg, beaten 

1 Melt butter in a 4-qi. sauce- 
pan over medium-high heat. 
Add garlic and onion; cook 
until golden, 5-7 minutes. Add 
brandy; cook until reduced by 
half, 1—2 minutes. Whisk in 
flour; cook lor 2 minutes. Add 
cream and bring to a boil; cook, 
stirring occasionally, until sauce 
is slightly thickened, 3—4 min- 
utes. Stir in lobster, nutmeg, 
salt, and pepper. 

2 Heat oven to 4257 Divide lob- 
ster mixture between (our 8-oz. 
cocottes or ramekins set on a 
rimmed baking sheet. On a 
lightly floured surface, roll pas- 
try into a 14" square; cut out 
four 4 circles. Brush edges of 
cocottes with egg; place 1 cir- 
cle over each and press to seal. 
Brush pastry with egg; bake 
until golden on top and filling is 
bubbly, 20-25 minutes, 

Parmesan- Crusted 
Halibut with 
Broccoli Italic and 
Mashed Potatoes 

SERVES 4 

At Pacific Way Bakery and Cafe 
in Astoria, Oregon, flaky cheese- 
crusted halibut fillets are topped 
with a bright parsley sauce and 
paired with pan-seared broccoli 
rabe and garlicky mashed pota- 
toes (pictured on page 64). 

1 cup roughly chopped 
parsley 

1 Vs cups olive oil 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 


2 bunches broccoli rabe, 
stems trimmed 

1 lb, Yukon gold potatoes, 
peeled and chopped 
V* cup chicken stock 
10 cloves garlic (6 roasted 
and 4 minced) 

'/• tsp. crushed red chile 
flakes 

1 shallot, minced 
Va cup flour 

2 eggs, beaten 

1 cup panko bread crumbs 
y cup grated parmesan 

4 6-oz. fillets boneless, 
skinless halibut or cod 

1 Puree parsley, 14 cup oil, salt, 
and pepper in a food proces- 
sor until smooth; set aside. 
Bring a 4-qt, saucepan of salted 
water to a boil; cook broccoli 
rabe until just tender, 1—2 min- 
utes. Drain and transfer to an 
ice bath until chilled; spread on 
paper towels to dry. Add pota- 
toes and 2 cups water to pan; 
boil until tender, 25—30 min- 
utes, then drain and return to 
pan. Add stock, roasted gar- 
lic, salt, and pepper; mash until 
smooth and keep warm. 

2 Heat 3 tbsp. oil in a 12" skil- 
let over medium -high heat. 

Add minced garlic, chile flakes, 
and shallot; cook until soft, 
about 1 minute. Add broccoli 
rabe, salt, and pepper; cook, 
stirring occasionally, until 
golden, 3-4 minutes. Transfer 
to a plate; keep warm. 

3 Place flour and eggs in 
2 separate shallow dishes; 
mix panko and parmesan in 
another shallow dish. Wipe 
skillet clean; heat remaining oil 
over medium-high heat. Season 
halibut with salt and pepper; 
dredge in flour, dip in eggs, 
and coat in panko mixture. 

Fry, flipping once, until golden 
brown and cooked through, 
3=4 minutes. To serve, divide 
mashed potatoes, broccoli rabe, 
and halibut between 4 plates; 
spoon reserved parsley sauce 
over halibut. 


The Slice Is Right 

All fish species fall into two 
basic categories: round and flat. 
Ranging from massive sword- 
fish to tiny sardines, round fish 
have torpedo -shaped bodies. 
Flatfish, such as sole and hali- 
but, are bottom dwellers with 
flat bodies. Larger fish are bro- 
ken down into smaller cuts, each 
of which is good for particular 
types of cooking. Cuts should be 
clean-smelling and firm, with 
tight-knit, even-colored flesh 
that hugs the bone. Avoid cuts 
that are spongy or falling apart, 
have a fishy smell, or show signs 

of yellow in g or browning. 



Dame The d&rne, or steak, is 

a crosscut of a 1 arger round fi sh 
such as salmon (above) or hake t 
usually one to two inches thick. 
It is sold skin- on and contains a 
section of backbone. The bone 
helps retain moisture during 
cooking, so this cut is great for 
high- heat methods: broiling, 
grilling, pan- searing. Crosscuts 
from flatfish are less common; 
they are often labeled trongons. 



Fillet 'T his is the most common 

cut of fi sh and i s taken from 
the sides of both round fish and 
flatfish. The fillets from larger 
fish such as cod tend to be sliced 
into individual portions, some- 
times labeled sup r ernes (above). 
Relatively thin and flat, fillets are 
versatile cuts that can be easily 
broiled, fried, grilled, braised, or 
pan- seared. 



Loin Larger round fish such as 

swordfish and tuna (above) yield 
a primal cut known as the loin, 
taken from ab o ve t h e s pine i n t h e 
section spanning from the back 
of the head to just behind the 
dorsal fin. The loin is typically 
broken down into rich, meaty 
slabs, which are delicious pan- 
seared. —KE. 
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G Skampi na Buzaru 

(Langoustines in Tomato , Garlic , and 
Wine Sauce j 
SERVES 4“6 

On Croatia's Dalmatian coast, shellfish are 
often prepared na buzaru * simmered in a 
brandy-and-wine-enriched tomato sauce 
{pictured on page 55). Langoustines are 
used here, but the preparation works just as 
well with shrimp, clams* or mussels. 

V4 cup olive oil 
V* cup bread crumbs 
S doves garlic, minced 
Va small yellow onion r minced 
3 tbsp. cognac or brandy 
Y* cup dry white wine 
2 tbsp. tomato paste 
1 15-oz, can whole peeled 
tomatoes, pureed 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 
1 Ya lb. raw, unpeeled langoustines 
or shrimp, heads on 

1 tbsp. minced parsley 

2 tsp. fresh lemon juice 
Country bread, for serving 

Heat 1 tbsp. oil in a IT' skillet over medium 
heat. Cook bread crumbs until golden, 2-3 
minutes; transfer to a bowl. Wipe skillet 
clean; heat remaining oil over medium-high 
heat. Cook garlic and onion until golden, 

5-7 minutes. Slide pan off heat, add cognac* 
and, using a match, carefully ignite; return to 
heat and cook until flames die, 1-2 minutes. 
Add wine, paste, tomatoes, salt, and pepper; 
boil. Reduce heat to medium-low; add lan- 
goustines. Cook, covered, until pink, 4—5 
minutes* Stir in reserved bread crumbs* the 
parsley, and lemon juice; serve with bread. 

Stocks 


G Dungeness Crab Stock 

MAKES 10 CUPS 

To make his roasted garlic and Dunge- 
ness crab soup (see page 76 for recipe), chef 
Charlie Branford of Newport* Oregon’s 
Local Ocean Seafoods makes an intensely 
flavored stock using the shells oJ the crab. 

1 tsp, crushed red chile flakes 

1 tsp. dried thyme 
8 sprigs parsley 

5 whole black peppercorns 

2 bay leaves 

2 lemons, halved 
2 whole live Dungeness crabs 


2 tbsp. unsalited butter 
2 carrots, roughly chopped 

2 stalks celery, roughly chopped 

1 large yellow onion* roughly chopped 
1 small bulb fennel, roughly chopped 
1 cup tomato paste 

1 cup brandy 
4 sprigs thyme 

1 Bring chile flakes, dried thyme* parsley, 
peppercorns, bay leaves, lemons, and 16 
cups water to a boil in an 8-qt. saucepan. 
Add crabs; boil until cooked, about 15 min- 
utes. Using tongs, transfer crabs to an ice 
bath until chilled. Transfer cooking liquid, 
herbs* and lemons to a bowl; set aside. Clean 
crabs (see “How to Clean Crabs,” page 67); 
reserve crabmeat for soup. Discard top shell, 
reserving brown meat and tom alley; chop 
crab leg shells Into small pieces. 

2 Add butter to pan; melt over medium- 
high heat. Cook carrots, celery, onion, 
and fennel until soft, about 15 minutes. 

Stir in tomato paste; cook 2 minutes. Add 
brandy; cook, stirring and scraping up bits 
from the bottom of the pan until reduced 
by half, 3-4 minutes. Add reserved cook- 
ing liquid* brown meat* tomalley* shells, 
and thyme; boil. Reduce heat to medium; 
cook until vegetables are tender and stock 
is slightly reduced, about J hour. Let stock 
cool slightly and discard thyme sprigs, then, 
working in batches or using an immersion 
blender* puree until smooth. Strain mix- 
ture through a cheesecloth-lined sieve; let 
cool completely. Chill stock up to 1 week or 
freeze up to 1 month. 

© Fish Slock 

MAKES 6 CUPS 

For this all-purpose stock, a gentle simmer, 
rather than a boil* releases the flavor in col- 
lagen-rich fish bones without allowing them 
to cloud the water. Shrimp shells and almost 
any aromatic can also be added. 

3 lb. fish bones and heads, such as 
snapper, sole, or halibut (avoid oily fish 
like mackerel), cut into 3" pieces 

2 tbsp. whole black peppercorns 
6 sprigs parsley 

6 sprigs thyme 
2 bay leaves 

1 medium carrot, thinly sliced 
1 medium leek, thinly sliced 
1 medium yellow onion* thinly sliced 
1 small fennel bulb, thinly sliced 
1 cup dry white wine 
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Mix fish bones and heads* peppercorns* pars- 
ley, thyme, bay leaves, carrot, leek, onion, 
and fennel in an 8-qt. saucepan; cook, cov- 
ered, over medium heat until vegetables are 
soft, 1 2—15 minutes. Add wine and 4 cups 
cold water; simmer 25-30 minutes. Let cool, 
covered* for 1 hour; strain. Chill stock up to 
1 week or freeze up to 1 month. 

Dessert 

Shortbread Parfait 

SERVES 6 

At Local Ocean Seafoods in Newport, Ore- 
gon, a coastal feast is punctuated with this 
crumbly shortbread and berry parfait (pic- 
tured on page 68), 

1 lb. strawberries* hulled and sliced 

1 % cups sugar 

2 '/a tbsp. fresh lemon juice* 

plus 1 tbsp. zest 

2 tbsp. vanilla extract 
2 ’/a cups flour 

Vi tsp. kosher salt 

16 tbsp. unsalted butter, softened 

3 egg yolks 

1 ] A cups blueberries 

1 small mango* peeled and chopped 

2 cups heavy cream 

1 Stir % A cup strawberries, Va cup sugar, Vi 
tbsp. lemon juice, and i tsp. vanilla in a 
bowl and cover with plastic wrap; chill at 
least 6 hours or up to overnight. 

2 Heat oven to 425°. Whisk flour and salt 
in a howl; set aside. Using an electric hand 
mixer, beat Vi cup sugar and remaining 
lemon juice, plus the zest* 1 tsp. vanilla, and 
the butter in a bowl until fluffy. Add yolks 
one at a time, beating well af ter each addi- 
tion, and, with the motor running, slowly 
add flour mixture until dough forms. Divide 
dough into 6 balls and flatten into V disks; 
transfer to a parchment paper— lined baking 
sheet. Bake until golden and slightly firm, 
20—25 minutes; let cool completely 

3 Puree reserved strawberry mixture with 
Vi cup blueberries and half the mango in a 
blender into a smooth sauce, Whip remain- 
ing sugar* vanilla* and die cream in a bowl 
until stiff peaks form. Spoon Vi cup whipped 
cream into 6 bowls; crumble Vi cookie over 
each. Top with half of the remaining ber- 
ries and mango, and drizzle with some of the 
fruit sauce. Repeat with remaining cream, 
cookies* fruit, and sauce. 
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Enjoy the homemade taste 
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The Pantry 

A Guide to Resources 

In producing the stories for this issue, we discov- 
ered ingredients and information too good to keep 
to ourselves . Please feel, fire to raid our pantry! 

BY KELLIE EVANS 

Fare 

Snack on fish-shape foods; buy fish-shap€ 
bread from Breads Bakery (available by special 
order; 18 East 16th St., New York City; 212/633- 
2253; breadsbakery.com); Goldfish crackers 
from supermarkets everywhere ($2 for a 7'OZ. 
bag; kmart.com); gummy down fish and sand 
sharks from Candy Warehouse (both $19 for 
a 5-lb. hag; 310/343-4099; candy warehouse 
.com); Cadbury chocolatefish from Products from 
N ew Ze aland ($3 fo r a p ack of 6 ; 8 66/48 5 -1 375 ; pro 
ductsfromnz.com); taiyaki from Otafuku res- 
taurant ($3 per fish; 220 East Ninth St., New 
York City; 646/998-3438); poisson d'avril 
from Jacques lorres ($11— $18 depending on 
size; 718/875-1269; mrchocolate.com); marzi- 
pan seafood from Fortunate Brothers Italian 
Cafe & Patisserie ($26 per Jb.; 289 Manhattan 
Ave. T Brooklyn, NY; 718/387-2281; fortunate 
brothers.com); sardines en chocolat au lait 
from Manufacture Cluizel {$16 per tin; 646/415- 
9126; cluizel. us); and Swedish Fish from Old 
Time Candy ($2 for a 3-5-oz box; 440/355-4345; 
oldtimecandy.com). Make the Earthquake cock- 
tail (see page 18) with St. George absinthe 
verte, available from Merwin Liquors ($69 for 
a 750-ml. bottle; 877/563-7946; shopmerwins 
.com). Purchase Mishtma's Katsuo mirin fu- 
rikake from Marukai ($4 for a 1,5-oz. bottle; 
marukaiestore.com). Visit O'Steqn's Restaurant 
(205 Anastasia Blvd., St. Augustine, FL; 904/ 
829-6974; osteensrestaurant.com). Make the 
Minorcan clam chowder recipe (see page 22) 
using datil thiles-buy them fresh when trav- 
eling in St. Augustine, Florida, or purchase 
fresh, flash-frozen peppers from pepperprod 
ucts.com ($12 a lb,; 904/284-8144). Cook 
from the pages of the Grand Central Oys- 
ter Bar & Restaurant Cookbook (Stewart, 
labor i & Chang; 2013) available from abrams 
books.com ($35; 212/206-7715), 

Classic 

Make the shrimp remoulade recipes (see page 27) 


using ZatarairTs Creole mustard, available from 
Cajun Grocer ($2 for a 5-oz. jar; 888/272-9347; 
cajungrocer.com), and visit loutsianaseafood.com 
for a list of retailers that ship gulf shrimp. 

Ingredient 

Try some of our favorite sardines; buy Matiz 
Gallego sardines with lemon from latienda 
.com ($15 for three 4-oz. tins); Angelo Parodi 
Portuguese sardines in olive oil ($3 for a 4-oz. 
tin) and Da Morgada Portuguese sardines in 
pure olive Oil from amazon, com ($5 for a 4-oz. 
tin); Beta sardines in tomato sauce from plum 
market.com ($3 for a 4^oz. tin); Lcs Mouettes 
d’Arvor sardines in extra-virgin olive oil with 
green peppercorns from cybercucina.com ($8 
for a 4-oz. tin); Angelo Parodi Portuguese sar- 
dines (skinless and boneless in olive oil) from 
worldmarket.com ($4 for a 4-oz. tin); Crown 
Prince brisling sardines in olive oil from vita 
coast .com ($3 for a 4-oz. tin); and King Oscar 
brisling sardines in pure spring water from 
netgrocer.com ($4 for a 4-oz. tin). 

At the Ends of the Earth 
Seek out vintage fish molds on etsy.com or pur- 
chase a wide variety of stain less -steel, copper, or 
ceramic models on amazon.com. 

Feast of the Isles 

Sip some of Croatia's best wines; contact Vinum 
USA for a bottle of Enjingi Grasevina 2012 ($13 
for a 750-ml. bottle; 973/822-3434; vinumusa 
.com); and Blue Danube Wines for Cane 
Bogdanjusa 2012 ($17 for a 750-ml. bottle), 
Coronica Malvasia 2012 ($20 fora 750-ml. bot- 
tle), BiBtch R6 Riserva 2010 ($20 for a 750-ml, 
bottle), Suha Punta Tirada Bab ie 2009 ($38 for 
a 750-ml. bottle), and Milos Plavac 2009 ($27 
for a 750-ml. bottle; 650/941-4699; bluedanube 

wine.com). 

From Western Waters 
Enjoy Oregon’s craft beers; drink Captain 
Sig's Northwestern, available from rogue 
.com ($7 for a 16-oz. bottle; 514/867-3660); 
Full Sail Amber, available from shop.brewforia 
.com ($2 for a 12-oz. bottle); Heater Allen Pils, 
available from heaterallen.com ($5 for a 20-oz, 
bottle; 503/472-4898); Kiwanda Cream Ale 
from youriittlebeacbtown.com/pelican ($5 for a 
22-oz. bottle; 503/965-7007); and The Commons' 


Urban Farmhouse Ale from madeinoregon.com 
($10 for a 16-oz. bottle; 866/257-0938). Order 
locally smoked Oregon fish products (see page 
66); contact Joseph son's (800/772.3474; joseph 
sons.com) for hot smoked wine maple-smoked 
salmon ($38 per lb.) and hot smoked original 
salmon jerky in a variety of flavors ($10 for a 
3-oz. bag); and buy smoked peppered salmon 
strips ($18 per lb.) and Wiflapa Bay smoked 
oysters ($26 per lb.) from Bell Buoy of Seaside 
(800/ 529 -2722; be) Ibuoyofse aside. com) . 

Recipes 

Use toasted carob powder (800/349-3215; 
bobsredmiIl.com) to prepare the rosemary foc- 
eacia (see page 77}. Make the scallop and leek 
terrinc (see page 77) using piment d'Espelette 
($13 for a 3/4-oz. jar; 800/243-0852; surlatable 
.com). Buy squid ink ($3 for four 0.1 4-oz. packs; 
800/522-8427; markys.com) to prepare the black 
cuttlefish risotto (see page 81), Get the right fish 
tools; buy a Winco fish spatula from amazon 
.com ($6); Messermeister stainless-steel 
fish pliers from casa.com ($24; 855/687-2272); 
Wusthof 7" fish fillet knife ($99) or a Wusthof 
salmon slicing knife ($130; 800/650-9866) from 
cutleryandmore.com; and Winco fish scaler 
from Tiger Chef ($2; 877/928-4437; tigerchef 
.com), F.atour favorite canned tuna; buy Conser- 
vas Ortiz Bonito Del Norte olive-oil-packed 
tuna in a jar ($9 for an 8-oz. jar) or in a tin ($7 
for a 4-oz. tin), and Fiott solid light tuna in ol- 
ive oil ($8 for three 3-oz. cans) on amazon.com; 
Fishermen's Wharf North Pacific premium 
smoked albacore on fishermenswharforegon 
.com ($6 for an 8-oz. can; 541/888-8862); 
NW Wild Products Pacific white al- 
bacore on nor diwest wildpro ducts 
.com ($72 for twelve 6-oz. cans; 503/791-1907); 
Sustainable Seas' water-packed solid alba- 
core tuna with no salt added at online-store 
.sustainableseas.com ($21 for six 5-oz, cans; 
800/998'9946); Wild Planet wild albacore 
tuna fillets ($6 for a 4-oz. can) and 365° chunk 
white albacore tuna in extra virgin olive oil 
with salt added ($3 for a 5-oz. can) from your 
local Whole Foods Market (visit wholefoods 
.com for a list of locations); Skipanon albacore 
tuna at skipanonbrand.com ($30 for six 6-oz. 
cans; 503/861-8277); and Buoy's Best select 
fancy solid packed smoked tuna at bell buoy of 
seaside.com ($7 for an 8-oz. can; 800/529-2722). 


& 



This product is 
from sustainably 
managed forests and 
controlled sources. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


SAVE UR MENU 

A GUIDE TO EVENTS, PROMOTIONS & PRODUCTS 



Discover a Land Not Far Away 

Overlooking the vast blue Pacific, Terranea 
is a tranquil ocean front retreat brimming 

■ 

with breathless beauty, comfortable luxury, 
and endless discovery. 

1 e rra n e as d i Sti ncti ve ac com m odati O n 
options offer a welcoming haven from your 
everyday. Guest rooms and suites are bathed 
in California sunshine and Open onto 
private balconies. Bungalows, casitas and 
villas provide spacious floor plans, elegant 
kitchens, and serene privacy. 

Escape to Terranea and soak up the sun, 
surf, and sensational ambiance that make 
Terranea a truly remarkable destination. 

Visit terraneri.com 


World-Class Experiences 

Plait your next extraordinary travel 
exper i ence with the S AV E U R "I 'rave 1 
Advisory Board, Our Virtuoso- affiliated 
travel advisors have connections with the 
best hotels, cruise lines, airlines, and tour 
companies. For you, this means access to 
exclusive offers that you can't get On your 
own, along with your best value for your 
travel investment. 

» Visit SAVE U Rxom/Pla n AT ri p 

SAVEUR 

TRAVEL ADVISORY KURD 
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Culinary Adventures in New Mexico 

No adventure in New Mexico is complete 
until you’ve experienced our cuisine. It is a 
blend of flavors from Spanish and Native 
American cultures that has been, perfected 
over 400 years. At its center is the New 
Mexican chile, in both red and green, which 
is used in everything from enchiladas to ice 
cream. Whether it’s a James Beard Award- 
winning dining experience or an authentic 
dive off the beaten path, you'll find it here. 
Visit newmexico.org/culinary 


SAVEUR Holiday Social 

O n M 0 n day, December 16,2013, 
SAVEUR celebrated the holiday season 
with 10 leading chefs in an evening 
of inspiration for home cooks and 
entertainers, as well as culinary 
industry leaders. 

Overlooking the East River at River park 
in New York City, notable chefs and 
valued SAVEUR partners prepared 
internationally inspired recipes and festive 
cocktails for over 300 guests to enjoy, all 
while mingling with other chefs, sponsors, 
and friends of SAVEUR. 

Recipes and drinks were elegantly served 
throughout the event. Each dish served 
was featured within the SAVEUR Holiday 
Social eBook; available on SAVEUR.com 
to download for entertaining ideas and 
seasonal flavor. 

- Visit SAVEUR. com/holidaysocisl 


VISIT OUR SWEEPSTAKES & PROMOTIONS PAGE ONLINE AT SAVEUR.COM KID Q @ SAVE U R MAG 


SAVEUR MARKET Specialty Products 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 



Woodfired Pizza On 
Your Grill 

Don't spend thousands of dollars 
on a pizza oven that takes hours to 
heat up and can never be moved. 
KettlePizza turns any charcoal kettle 
style grill into a real woodfired pizza 
oven] Prices start at $150 and it's 



proudly made in the USA! 

888 . 205.1931 

www.kettlepizza.com 


Shelves That Slide 

You can install custom pull-out 
shelves in your kitchen cabinets. 

Lazy Susans, TipOut Trays, pull-out 
Trash and Recycle systems. Organize 
your kitchen with Shelves That Slide. 
Call or email for a free catalog. 

623 . 780.2555 

800 . 598.7390 

www.SheivesThat5lide.com 





Enhance Your Culinary Skills! 

Choose from a delightful menu of workshops, one- and two-day cooking 
courses, such as Italian Trattoria, French Bistro, Artisan Breads, European 
Brunch, Pasta & Sauces, and more! Our welcoming chef instructors 
and custom training kitchen create a wonderful environment to learn 
in. Mention "Saveur" and receive a 10% discount on a course. Visit our 
website for more information. Located in Elkhart Lake, Wisconsin. 


855 . 203.8594 

wwwxookingschoolatosthoff.com 





A Grill for the Purist. 

Grillworks builds specialty wood-fired grills for both leading-edge chefs 
and adventurous home cooks. Dramatic, tactile, and durable, our grills 
are for those who love the purity of cooking over flame. Freestanding or 
built-in, large or small, commercial or residential, all hand made in the 
USA. 

"The best grill on this or any other planet.” - Alton Brown 

855 . 434.3473 

www.GrillworksUSA.com 

GRILLWORKS’ 

Argentine I inpif 04! AintTKW VUkie 


Wild Alaska Seafood - Free FedEx 
Shipping! 

Greaf-Alaska-Seafood.com is your source for Wild Alaska Seafood 
delivered to your door, featuring the Worlds Largest King Crab Legs and 
offering a gourmet selection of Wild Alaska Salmon, Halibut, Scallops, 
Shrimp, Prawns and 100% All Natural Alder Smoked Wild Alaska Salmon. 
For a special treat try our Wild Alaska "Honey Smoked Sockeye Salmon" 
FREE SHIPPING ON ALL ORDERS OF 8 lbs. or more. No Farmed Fish Here 
-Ever!! Your Satisfaction Guaranteed!! 

866 . 262.8846 

wwwJoreat-Alaska-Seafoodxom 
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GelPro 

The Original 
Gel-Filled 
Comfort Mat 


Adopt an Olive Tree 

for one year from our graves in Calabria* Italy 
and we will send you the extra virein olive oil 
from your tree after harvest. 

100% Italian 

Grown in Italy - Picked in Italy - Poured in Italy 

1 4*if niof'f v^i 4 t us j( 


well, tap alkalized, reverse osmosis & more. . . 

Call for FREE Report & Catalog 

800 - 874-9028 @ 

Or visit: www. waterwise.com/sav 

Waterwise Inc P0 Box 494000 
Leesburg FL 3474! 


Order yours today: 

GelPro.com 

1.866.435.6287 


Made in the USA 


Select mats otl 
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Comfort 


REDUCES 

PHYSICAL DISCOMFORT 

from plantar fasciitis, 
back & foot discomfort, 
osteoporosis or even 
arthritis 


NON-SLIP 

BOTTOM 

is certified by the 
National Floor 
Safety Institute 
for high traction 


100% GEL CORE 

makes standing a pleasure on 
even the hardest tile, wood 
or concrete floors 


DESIGNER TOP SURFACE 

is durable, stain-resistant, 
easy-to-clean & will 
not; absorb liquids 
600 + combinations of 
patterns, colors & sizes 


ANTIMICROBIAL 

for extra protection 


WOOD-FIRED PIZZA OVENS 


MADE IN ITALY 

15 MINUTE HEAT UP 


PORTABLE 


■. COUPON CODE 
FOR A 10% DISCOUNT 


WVVW.FONTANAFORNIUSA.COM 


1.877.842.9822 


Ritf Hilled SriJriKfiC? 


Delicious & Smart 

Pune Alaska Wild Salmon 

Your Convenient Source of 0mega-3s & Vitamin D 


purealaskasalmon.com * 888.3287885 


mwv.lreolivc.com 


Cook in Complete 
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DATE March 17, 2004 

place Andaman Sea, Mergui Archipelago, Myanmar 


Wielding his spear, one of the few remaining fishermen of Myanmar’s seafaring 

Moken tribe seems to defy gravity. 

PHOTOGRAPH BY NICHOLAS REYNARD/NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC/GETTY IMAGES 
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Flank Steak Filet 


Change for the better. 

Switch and you could save with GEICO. 



Some discounts, coverages, payment plans and features are not available in all states or all GEICO companies. GEICO is a registered service mark of Government Employees insurance 

Company, Washington, D.C. 20076; a Berkshire Hathaway Inc. subsidiary. GEICO Gecko ©1999-2014© 2014 GEICO 







